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PREFACE 



At the very inception of my trip abroad I was prompted to write 
"My Travelogue," in order that our members might be able to travel 
with me, so to speak, and in this way, if possible, enjoy some of my 
pleasures and realize with me some of the hardships I had to put 
up with. While I have never felt that I possessed ability as a writer, 
nor do I think it now, still I may be pardoned if I record here some 
of the many complimentary references that have been received from 
men and women in various walks of life testifying to the pleasant 
moments spent in reading these articles in The American Flint and 
also in reading my official report on "Europe's Flint Glass Industry." 

It would not be possible to reproduce here all the complimentary 
references given to my official report and "My Travelogue," yet the 
following will give a fair idea of the impression those documents 
lave made. A minister of the gospel writes : 

"I have been reading your travelogue in The American Flint 
and enjoy it immensely. I have gone with you in all your trav- 
els and experiences with a deep interest. I wish you success." 

While attending our annual convention in Sandusky in July, 1921, 
[ received the following complimentary letter touching upon my 
European report: 

"Philadelphia, Pa., July 6, 1921. 
"Mr. William P. Clarke, President American Flint Glass Work- 
ers' Association, Sandusky, Ohio. 

"Dear Sir and Brother: I have just finished your book 
giving experiences, data and facts of your trip to Europe, and 
am writing to say that it is the most valuable contribution of 
relative positions and conditions of the glass industry as between 
our country and Europe that has ever been my privilege or 
pleasure to read and digest. It fortifies your Association 
through its officials with incontrovertible arguments, and I may 
add has given much information to us for use of a like character. 

"In closing, it is my opinion that the instructive character of 
the work is worth considerably more than the expenditure of the 
Association upon it. Fraternally yours, 

"John A. Voll, 
"President Glass Bottle Blowers' Association." 



President J. M. Neenan of the National Window Glass Workers 
wrote to me as follows: 

Cleveland, Ohio, August 11, 1921. 
"William P. Clarke, President American Flint Glass Workers, 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 

"Deak Friend Clarke: I wish to take this opportunity to 
say that I have read your book, 'The Glass Industry of Europe,' 
and believe it to be the most thorough compilation of data re- 
ferring to the European glass industry ever compiled, at least, it 
is the most thorough compilation ever brought to my attention. 
"I hope to have the pleasure of meeting you at some time 
in the near future, as I am very anxious to discuss with you 
some of the matters you refer to in your book. 

"Fraternally yours, 

"J. M. Neenan." 

Ben I. Davis, editor of The Amalgamated Journal, published in 
Pittsburgh, in an editorial, said in part: 

"President Clarke has put into book form the result of his 
recent investigation into the flint glass industry abroad and a 
wealth of knowledge concerning the flint glass business as con- 
ducted in European countries. In eighty-four pages he gives a 
vivid account of his observations and investigations, which touch 
on every technical phase of the manufacturing of flint glass as 
well as the economic life of the workers and the political disad- 
vantages that they labor under. The book gives liberal space to 
the monetary standard of the various countries he visited, which 
makes the reader realize how great is the poverty of the people 
that dwell therein. Yet how they cling to their trade unions and 
regard them as their only stay and hope. 

"In setting forth the results of his travels, experiences, ob- 
servations and conclusions in comprehensive book form. Presi- 
dent Clarke has not only served his own constituency well, but 
has given the public a work of reference which will be much 
consulted." 

The approval of the delegates comprising the Sandusky con- 
vention is, of course, my greatest compensation for the labor ex- 
pended and the time devoted to this great task. This approval is 
found in the recommendation from the Committee on Officers' Re- 
ports. In part they say: 

"We have read with deep interest the foreign report as 
compiled by President Clarke, which contains in detail a full 



account of his investigation. The report compiled is a very 
valuable document for our organization and its members, and 
we believe that with the information secured that the expense 
incurred by requiring said investigation is naught as compared 
with the value of the information to the entire membership of 
the American Flint Glass Workers' Union. We feel that we 
would be derelict in our duty to those who have reposed confi- 
dence in us if we failed at this time to give expression of our 
gratefulness and appreciation to President Clarke for this most 
excellent report of his investigation which he has submitted to 
the delegates, and we commend him highly for the data he has 
secured." 

As a further testimonial of appreciation, the Bulb Committee 
at the Sandusky convention recommended, and the Committee on 
Law and the convention proper concurred in, the following: 

"Whereas, The articles written by President Clarke and 
published in The American Flint for the past seven months 
under the title 'My Travelogue' have been very interesting and 
instructive to our members and much favorable comment has 
been the result; knowing that many of our members would like 
to have these articles in one complete volume when the series 
is completed, we propose that President Clarke be requested to 
arrange that all of his articles shall be printed in one volume 
and copies sent to the corresponding and financial secretaries 
of each local union and members of the executive board as well 
as all other members who may be interested in securing a com- 
plete copy of same." 

It would be possible to go on and quote other articles from glass 
trade publications of this and other countries, as well as compli- 
mentary references from men and women who take a keen interest 
in affairs of importance with reference to our industry, but sufficient 
has been recorded to demonstrate that my efforts hai'e been recog- 
nized and appreciated by our members and friends to a degree that 
warrants me in feeling that my labor was not in vain. 

In concluding I wish to make special mention of the assistance 
rendered by Miss Kathryn L. Meagher and Mr. E. J. Howard for the 
painstaking care, energy and ability they contributed while aiding 
the author in the preparation of this volume. 

W. P. C. 

Toledo, Ohio, May, 1922. 
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CHAPTER I 

MY MISSION TO EUROPE — ITS OBJECT 

BEDiENT to the mandate of the delegates who comprised the 
Atlantic City Convention of the American Flint Glass 
Workers' Union, I journeyed to Europe to make a survey of 
the flint glass industry with the hope that by securing first- 
hand knowledge of the situation in the glass producing countries, 
I could bring back such information as to true conditions in the 
industry there that would in divers ways aid us in solving those 
problems that were bound to arise in the not-distant future. To 
that end the trip was planned for and begun in the late Fall of 1920, 
and the date of my arrival in Europe was approximately two years 
after the signing of the armistice, which ended the World War. 

With a feeling that our members are interested in my European 
travels, it is my intention to furnish both information and pleasure 
to those who may read these observations. Knowing of this interest 
is what justified me in undertaking the task of contributing to 
The American Flint a series of articles in travelogue form. These 
articles were so favorably received by a wide circle of readers that 
the delegates to the Sandusky convention decided they should 
assume a more enduring form, and consequently they have been 
incorporated into the present volume. 

It was my intention to have the first installment appear in the 
December (1920) issue. Hoping to accomplish this, three hours 
were spent in an exceedingly cold room in the Adelphia Hotel, 
Liverpool, England, on Sunday, November 7th, in the preparation 
of my manuscript. A few days later it was given to a stenographer 
at Birmingham to re-write in order that I could retain a copy to 
consult when arranging material for the second edition, but the 
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work was not delivered at the appointed time and, having arranged 
to depart for Scotland, I requested that the papers be mailed to me 
there. As usual, out of sight out of mind, and the result was I 
never received the article I had devoted so much time to writing, 
consequently disappointment was bound to follow. 

The time considered most appropriate for making this journey 
abroad was rather debatable. Those of my friends who were anxious 
that I derive the most pleasure from it, that could be combined with 
work on a trip of such magnitude, reasoned that I should put it off 
jintil spring, at. which time the weather would be more agreeable for 
traveling and for sight-seeing. However, knowing that spring 
would bring its own problems and duties, and as all the signs of 
the times indicated that whatever data could be obtained should be 
promptly secured, these things urged me not to delay the investi- 
gation any longer than was necessary. 

FOUND EUROPE STILL UNSETTLED 

As the time approached for my departure a feeling of depres- 
sion seemed to permeate the very atmosphere. Disturbances in 
different parts of Europe, the hardships of travel, the coal strike in 
England, absence of svifficient food in certain countries, robberies, 
inability to speak or understand the languages spoken in many of 
the countries to be visited, the possibility of being- detained for a 
Sinn Feiner if I attempted to visit the most distressful country that 
ever I have seen — Ireland — and many other danger signals were 
pointed out to me by those who had my personal welfare uppermost 
in their mind. However, standing betwixt duty and fear I chose, 
as I always have, and always intend to, to do my duty and meet the 
other conditions when confronted with them. 

Having arranged to depart from Toledo on Sunday, October 17, 
my grips were packed in readiness for the trip. With just as few 
personal effects as was absolutely necessary to meet the require- 
ments of a journey of such length and make a presentable appear- 
ance, and with documents galore, I felt fit for this important 
undertaking. 

A devoted wife planned a tempting dinner for the day of my 
departure, good-naturedly remarkijig, "I'll give you another good 
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meal before you go." Surrounded by her and our children, I 
enjoyed this parting meal with my loved ones to a degr-se beyond 
expression. When the moment came to say good-bye, it then 
dawned upon me that for days and nights a pent-up feeling of 
sorrow had been repressed about as long as it was possible ; and this 
was soon demonstrated by a flood of tears coursing down the cheeks 
of each member of the family, myself included. However, I soon 
became buoj^ed and consoled with the certainty that these saddened 
faces would be flushed with smiles born of thankfulness upon my 
return. 

Reaching the station at the appointed time, I was met by Vice- 
President Grillooly, Secretary Shipman, Assistant Seeretarj- Cook 
and Representative Martin, who happened to be in the city and 
came to the station to see me off. My official colleagues accompanied 
me as far as Philadelphia, where a conference was to be held in the 
Lamp Working Department the following day. Promptlj' at three 
'clock the train departed and the first lap of my trip was on. 

DISCUSS PLANS FOR NEW OFFICES 

Matters of interest to the organization occupied oiir time dur- 
ing this trip. Having been confronted with problems of moving, 
and space having been granted us on the third floor of the building 
in which our offices are situated, much of the afternoon was devoted 
to drawing sketches and outlining plans that were to be followed 
in the arrangement for our new offices. The change meant that 
greater opportunity for convenience and efficiency was to be 
afforded, but at the same time it was made much against our 
wishes, as our office space was superior from every viewpoint to that 
to which we were to move. This task having been completed, and 
the plans unanimously agreed to, we turned our attention to other 
problems that would require solution during my alDsence. If was a 
real executive session and much business was transacted, which 
occupied our time until 10 :25 that night, when we reached 
Pittsburgh. 

There we were joined by Mr. Thomas W. McCreary, who was to 
be with me on this tour of investigation. Our official party was 
soon engaged in a conversation of a nature that brought forth 
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'aughter to supplant the solemn expressions that adorned the coun- 
;enances of each officer while we labored to agree upon a satisfactory 
jonelusion for the questions that had occupied the afternoon, and 
;his merriment continued until a late hour, when we retired for a 
Little sleep. 

GETTING QUE PASSPORTS APPROVED 

The other officers having to leave the train at North Philadel- 
phia at 7 :29 a. m., compelled all to arise shortly after 6 o 'clock, 
md when they had left, Mr. McCreary and I proceeded to map out 
)ur plans for the two days we would have in New York City. Only 
;hose who have encountered the many obstacles that come to one 
who makes a visit to the representatives of foreign governments can 
mderstand what we had to contend with in having our passport* 
'jised (examined and approved), prior to embarkation. It took the 
remainder of the first day in New York to visit the representatives 
)f the British Isles and Switzerland, the latter acting for the 
jrerman government. The following day found us conferring with 
those who represented the Belgian, Italian, Czecho-Slovakian and 
Serbo-Croat and Slovene governments. 

This compulsory red-tape is much easier to record than it was 
Eor the writer and his companion to execute. Imagine, if you can, 
;he ordeal of two Americans, of Irish descent, attempting to give 
their past and present histories and future plans to men who spoke 
the different languages of the various countries ttat I have 
recounted. Some task — take it from me ! Our time was so taken up 
with this matter that we had to defer our visit to the representatives 
3f France and Austria until we reached London, and as regards my 
sxperience with the Austrian representative, that would be deserv- 
ing of special mention if space and time permitted. 

"When Tuesday evening arrived and the Lamp Working Con- 
Eerence having been concluded, my colleagues ran over to New 
york, accompanied by Representative Ludlow, to confer on some 
important developments and to see us off on our long journey. 
They took occasion at this time to present both Mr. McCreary and 
myself with collapsible umbrellas, Vice-President Gillooly acting as 
spokesman. That this manifestation of good-will was appreciated 
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by Mr. McCreary and me goes without saying. At the same time 
it served to urge us on with greater determination to make a success 
of an undertaking that Ave realized would mean so much to all the 
men and women engaged in the flint glass industry of America. 
Regardless of position — manufacturer and worker alike — we felt 
they were all interested in the results to be obtained from this 
survey. 

EVENTFUL VOYAGE ACROSS THE OCEAN 

On Wednesday, October 20th, promptly at 12 o 'clock, the ship 
lifted anchor and after waving a fond good-bye to my colleagues on 
shore we were soon out on that great expanse of water which is so 
frequently referred to as the trackless ocean. It was, I believe, 
recognized as such previous to the dauntless courage of Christopher 
Columbus, the discoverer of America, on October 12, 1492, and I 
can truthfully say that while I always admired him for his 
achievement, now, since my own voyage, the undertaking and 
accomplishments of that matchless mariner hold a firmer place in 
my estimation than they have heretofore. He certainly had his 
nerve. I derive this lesson from Columbus ' great achievement, that 
when obstacles confront me in future years I can take another 
notch in my girdle and with the fortitude of the great discoverer 
as an inspiration, go forward with greater determination than if I 
had not had the experience of crossing the ocean. 

The distance from New York to Southampton is 3,212 miles, 
and it required a ten-day voj'age, during more than nine of which 
no land was seen. Just think what that means, and, if it means so 
much now, what did it mean before the ocean was charted, so to 
speak, more than 428 years ago ! 

As I write this article I am in Brussels, Belgium. It was begun 
on Friday, December 3d at 11 :30 p. m., and it is now 2 :30 a. m., 
December 4th. The task of writing without a typewriter compels 
me to conclude for the time being. Bon Jour. 
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CHAPTER II 

WE EMBARK ON THE S. S. ADRIATIC 

N THE foregoing chapter I reviewed the preliminary steps in 



connection with my journey to Europe and parted with 
the reader in narrating my observations as our steamer 
started away from the port of New York. 

Knowing that nine or ten days would elapse before my feet 
would again touch land, I set about to make things as convenient 
a,nd comfortable as possible in a stateroom that held few charms, for 
it was not what I expected it would be when I planked down $550.00 
(I having procured the tickets) for passage for Mr. McCreary and 
myself. 

The steamer we booked passage on was the Adriatic. We were 
issigned to Stateroom No. 231, and in the dining room I had chair 
S'o. 318, while my companion was seated next to me on chair No. 
328. The table was No. 52. The Adriatic is an excellent vessel, 
md it glides through the waves so easily that it has been dubied 
;he "old ladies' boat." 

After partaking of a fair meal we made a round of the vessel. 
[t is 709 feet in length and has seven decks. The motor power is 
:urnished by two engines of 8,000 horsepower each, with two driv- 
ing shafts 17 inches in diameter and 300 feet in length. It has not 
Deen necessary to repair either of those shafts since they were 
installed twelve years ago. The boat is equipped with "rockers," 
jvhich are intended to serve on a vessel in the same capacity as 
shock absorbers do on an automobile. 

After inspecting the quarters of those who took second and 
;hird-elass passage, Room No. 231 looked much better to me. The 
passengers traveling in the different classes are divided, those 
Dooked as second and third class not being permitted to go on the 
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deck occupied by those who have taken first-class passage. A large 
iron grating divides the first and second class on the promenade 
deck. 

THE CALM BEFORE THE STORM AT SEA 

The weather at the outset of our voyage was ideal. After a 
good night 's rest on our first night aboard we rose to find the ocean 
as smooth as the "beautiful Ohio." This favorable weather con- 
tinued until Friday, when we discovered that it had rained during 
the night previous and our clothes were wet, owing to the fact that 
the port hole had been left open. This caused us no little incon- 
venience, but, like good sailors, we bore it without complaint. 

On Fridaj^, Mr. McCreary suggested that I call for our mail. 
He was joking, of course, but I followed his suggestion in order to 
continue the joke, and to our surprise was rewarded by receiving 
two letters — one from my brother John, of Central Falls, R. I., and 
the other from Mr. V. G. Wicke, President Imperial Glass Com- 
pany, Bellaire, Ohio, both expressing the wish for a pleasant voyage. 

Before departing from Toledo I was fortunate in being able to 
obtain much data from the Department of Foreign Commerce 
relative to the glass industry abroad. Studjdng over these docu- 
ments occupied much of my time, and all to good advantage. 

Saturday morning I arose feeling somewhat ill. The boat was 
rocking slightly. Towards evening we encountered a storm, which 
gradually grew more severe. On rising Sunday morning I saw that 
the storm was raging fiercely, and the vessel tossing and heaving on 
the ocean's billows. Having. heard that one should not omit eating 
meals under these conditions while at sea, I attempted to follow 
that advice, but was forced to quit the breakfast table and retire to 
my bunk for the remainder of the daJ^ I was compelled once during 
the day, however, ' ' to feed the fishes, ' ' as the saying is. 

During my inspection of the boat previously I had noticed 
numerous railings to hold to, and the thought struck me that they 
were for "old ladies," but they certainly came in very handy for 
me when the waves were rolling 57 feet high, so 'twas said. They 
washed No. 10 lifeboat from the seventh deck. No more "beautiful 
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3hio," for the " '84 flood" was nothing compared to the Atlantic 
It this moment. 

AND LAND SO FAB AWAY FROM US 

All day Sunday and during the night the storm increased. On 
Monday morning it had become more severe and the wind was 
Dlowing 60 miles an hour. Chairs, tables, dishes and glasses glided 
)ver the floor. I managed to get away from my bunk, but did not 
venture near the dining room. I was not alone, however, in my lack 
)f desire for food, there being many others. Towards evening 
signs of subsidence of the storm began to show on the troubled 
waters and I partook of a little food, the first in two days. Tues- 
iay, to our relief, the storm was over, it having lasted three days. 
The ' ' old timers ' ' on board declared it to be the worst in all their 
experience in ocean travel. 

I had been very happy the first few days, for the reason the 
weather was fine and I was securing a much needed rest, but when 
:he storm was at its height I gave vent to the words that "Europe 
nust have been an awful place to live in or Columbus would not 
lave undertaken such a distressing journey to get away from it." 

On board the vessel they print a small newspaper called the 
'Ocean News," which contains items received by "wireless." 
A.mong the important news dispatches in the issues printed on our 
s^oyage were those dealing with the coal strike in England and the 
ileath of Lord Mayor MacSwiney of Cork, Ireland, he having died 
a martyr to the cause of Irish freedom, this being the culmination 
Df his hunger-strike lasting 74 days. The future historian, it seems 
to me, will certainly accord to Terence MacSwiney a tribute that 
will cause his memory to be enshrined in the unfading recollection 
3f the peoples of all nations who are called upon to fight for free- 
dom. He will take his place with those other martyrs to the cause; 
Robert Emmet, Padraic Pearse and countless others. 

Getting back to the events of our voyage, I might mention here 
one occurrence that is worth recording. One of the engines had 
broken during Tuesday night and we were compelled to proceed for 
about six hours with the service of only one, this causing us to lose 
time. The other engine ran nine days without a pause. 
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SOME OTHER QUEER " SIGHTS" ON SHIPBOARD 

The trip across, however, had its humorous features also, for 
on the following day two ladies appeared on the promenade deck 
in riding habits. We looked in vain for their ponies, after which I 
concluded they had more clothes than sense. At dinner the same 
two appeared dressed as school girls, but my judgment told me 
that it had been many years since they had seen the inside of a 
school. Their hair appeared to be flying loose down their backs 
without as much as a hair ribbon, and their dresses far above their 
knees and bare limbs. Heads were turned in their direction so 
rapidly that one could almost hear vertebras jump from their 
proper positions. This was rather an unpleasant place for a modest 
man to be in. At the same time it showed a lack of judgment on 
the part of these members of the fair sex, who thus exposed them- 
selves to ridicule from their fellow travelers. 

On Thursday morning all on board were very happy again. 
The weather was pleasant and we had only one more night before 
we reached our destination. The grandeur of the moonlight at se'a 
cannot be described, and this was enhanced all the more as the 
ocean now was as smooth as glass. Also my wish to visit the engine- 
room and see the stokers at work was gratified. About 20 feet 
below the water 's edge we found the boilers. One has almost to be 
a steeple jack to descend into the pit. Here the heat suffered and 
the labor that is done almost baffles description. 

Having learned that we would stop at Cherbourg, France, on 
Friday morning at 6 o'clock, I arose before 5 in order to obtain a 
bird's-eye view of the city. It was a fine morning and the sleep 
sacrificed was not regretted, especially when it gave me an oppor- 
tunity to purchase a copy of "The Chicago Tribune" at a cost of 
17 cents. Bear in mind, however, this paper was printed in Paris, 
and not in Chicago. The 17 cents seemed like a charge against our 
inability to understand the French language, but in reality it went 
to the support of the little bare-headed girl who was required to be 
up so early in the morning and out on a tug to meet our steamer. 
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WE REACH SOUTHAMPTON AND LAND 

We departed Cherbourg at 8 o 'clock and reached Southampton, 
England, at 2 o'clock Friday afternoon. There we parted with 
friends, had our passports and baggage examined, cabled the office 
of our arrival and then boarded an English train and were in 
London at 6 :15 to begin a struggle with foreign tongues, foreign 
money and conditions foreign to native-born Yankees — all of which 
will be dealt with in later chapters. 



CHAPTER III 

IMPRESSIONS OF LONDON 

HE DISTANCE from Southampton, where our steamship docked, 
to London is 80 miles and the fare $6.32, or practically 
eight cents a mile. Yes, we rode first class. In former 
times there were three classes of railway travel throughout 
England — first, second and third, but second class has been discon- 
tinued. The construction of the trains here, especially the coaches, 
appears decidedly queer to one who is accustomed to travel in 
America. 

The passengers ride in compartments in which there are seats 
for six persons — three are seated facing in the direction the train 
is going and the other three seated opposite and riding backwards. 
There are some people in America who say they cannot ride back- 
wards in a train. If this be so, then these people had better stay 
away from English railways. 

Taking a subway train from the London station at 6 :15 p. m., 
we were soon at Piccadilly Circus — a famous square in London — 
which was brought prominently to our attention during the days 
of the war in the song, "It's a Long Way to Tipperary. " The 
reader will recall the words : ' ' Good-bye, Piccadilly ; farewell, 
Leicester Square. ' ' I'rom here we went in search of a hotel. The 
Carlton was filled, but we found accommodations at the Victoria for 
three days at the rate of $7.78 per day, two in a room, without bath, 
meals extra. 

Our clothes unpacked and the necessary primping completed, 
we were ready for an agreeable change in our menu, having become 
tired of that provided on board vessel. 

We were advised that Sherry's was a good place to eat. It is 
a renowned cafe in London. In about ten minutes we were there. 
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At the entrance we were received by a Swiss, who escorted us to a 
cloakroom presided over by an Englishman, and by him were 
directed to the dining room, where we were ushered along by an 
Italian, who seated us at a table conspicuous for its attractive loca- 
tion, handed us a bill of fare printed in French, and then our fun 
began. 

MAKING OURSELVES UNDERSTOOD 

As it was Friday evening, meat was not acceptable to my com- 
panion or myself. The name of the place indicated that the pro- 
prietor likewise would abstain from meat on this day, but so many 
tongues were spoken that were strange to that which would be 
expected from "Sherry," that I concluded he had sold the use of 
his name to representatives of nearly every nation. 

Unable to make ourselves imderstood, the Italian ran to the 
kitchen and returned with six dressed chickens on a tray. With 
signs he indicated that we could have fried chicken. This added 
insult to injury, for our appetites were being enlarged as the per- 
formance continued. Six waiters of as many different nationalities 
were called to our table, but it seems none of them understood 
English. Finally Mr. McCreary made signs to indicate a fish 
swimming, and lo, the problem was solved. 

Here it may be well to give an outline of the difficulties encoun- 
tered during our handling of English money. Without a doubt the 
various coins are more confusing than any with which we have 
come in contact, the money of all other countries being computed 
on the decimal system. This table gives some idea of the English 
coins ' valuation : 

American American 

English Money Equivalent English Money Equivalent 

One Penny $ .02 One-half Crown $ .60 

Three pence .06 Ten Shillings 2.40 

Sixpence .12 One Pound (£) 4.86 

Shilling .24 One Guinea 5.10 

Florin (2 bob) .48 

There are other denominations, but enough have been men- 
tioned to give an idea of the computations involved. When mak- 
ing a purchase costing an amount less than 24 cents the price is 
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quoted in pence (pennies or ha'pennies), but an expenditure of 
from 24 cents up to $4.85 is stated in shillings and pence, while 
$4.86 or more is stated in pounds, shillings and pence. For ex- 
ample, a purchase in American value of $5.20 would be stated by 
the clerk sajdng "one pound, one shilling and five pence." 

London is an interesting city, but it would be more so if the 
fog could be removed so that one could find his way. I saw the 
fog when it was so heavy tha,t people had to carry umbrellas and 
policemen to wear raincoats to keep their clothing dry, while street 
sweepers used a rubber (similar to that used by a window washer 
in America) to clear the water from the sidewalks. 

MUST STEP LIVELY IN LONDON 

There are no street cars operated in the heart of London. 
Double-decked busses and the subway ears are the chief modes of 
conveyance. The women do not wait for a bus to stop but board 
it or alight from it while it is moving. All traffic is to the left, 
while in America it is to the right. One must remember this and 
be on the alert or risk a great chance of being run down by street 
cars, autos, or some other conveyance. 

The "bar maids" in England appear strange to those not 
accustomed to such. You will find finely dressed, good-looking 
and refined women with their daughters by their side tending bar 
just as the women of America serve in ice cream parlors. Bar- 
rooms are open from 12 :00 to 2 :30 and from 6 :00 to 10 :00 P. M. 
on weekdays. On Sundays they are opened from 12 :00 to 3 :00 
and from 6 :00 to 9 :00 P. M. 

Before departing from America we were fortunate in being 
able to secure many letters of introduction from prominent Ameri- 
cans to prominent people in Europe. These aided us greatly. Hon. 
William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C, Frank 
Morrison, Secretary American Federation of Labor, Washington, 
D. C, Michael J. Owens, Vice-President and General Manager 
Owens Bottle Company, Toledo, Ohio, A. E. Fowle, Vice-President 
Libbey-Owens Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio, Marion G. Bryce, 
President United States Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Rt. 
Rev. Joseph Schrembs, at that time Bishop of Toledo Diocese, 
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Toledo, Ohio, were among those who favored us. The letter from 
Secretary Wilson read: 

"Department of Labor, Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, October 9, 1920. 
"To Whom It May Concern: 

"This will introduce Mr. William P. Clarke, President of the Ameri- 
can Flint Glass Workers' Union, a gentleman who is held in high esteem 
by his business associates and by the Department of Labor. Mr. Clarke 
and I have been friends for many years, and I know him to be a man 
worthy of every confidence. He is about to visit European, Asiatic and 
possibly other countries on matters connected with the glass industry, 
and any courtesies that may be shown to him will be greatly appreciated. 
"Very sincerely, 

"W. B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor." 

In London we met the representatives of European and 
American glass manufacturers, importers, exporters, manufactur- 
ers in England, officials of the Trade Union movement, members 
of Parliament, managers of glass factories, glass workers and many 
others, who aided us in our labor ; all of which is here acknowledged 
and appreciated. 

MAKE TUBE AND CHEMICAL WARE 

We found only one glass plant in London making ware in 
which we were directly interested. This was at Blackhorse Lane, 
where they have two square furnaces with four pots each and one 
hexagon-shaped furnace with six pots, each pot holding 900 pounds 
of glass. They were making tubing and chemical ware at the time, 
and operated a lamp room also in connection with the plant. We 
were served dinner at the works and were shoMTi through each 
department by the managing director, Stanley Jenkinson. 

After spending one week in London, we departed for Liver- 
pool. From Liverpool we visited St. Helens and Warrington. In 
the former city we were escorted through the glass plant by a Mr. 
Fenton, formerly of San Francisco, who told us that, while he had 
never met me personally, he had a clear recollection of being re- 
quired to pay $26.00 for talking to me by 'phone ; he being in San 
Francisco and I in Toledo. I met Mr. Fenton through the kind- 
ness of Mr. T. C. Moorshead, whom I knew in Alton some years ago. 

In the plant presided over by Mr. Fenton I saw some strange 
sights, the detailing of which form part of our next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SOME ENGLISH GLASS FACTORIES 

HE strange sights which I witnessed in the Cannington-Shaw 

Works at St. Helens, England, were referred to casually 

at the conclusion of the preceding chapter. Now I will 

give further details of the methods of operation in this 

plant. 

The Cannington-Shaw factorj' is a hottle house. They have 
continuous tanks. Bottle shops in England are composed of three 
men, the same as in America, but the finisher does not trade with 
the blowers. Some shops were using twenty -two irons (pipes), 
and the glass was worked so hot that it was necessary to shove the 
irons in the metal from six to eight inches and each man required to 
gather twice to secure sufficient glass to make a bottle weighing 
less than sixteen ounces. After the bottle was blown the pipe was 
laid on a rack, and by the time it was again brought into use the 
moiling had cracked off, and this allowed the workmen to have a 
clean iron without the aid of a cleaning-off boy. 

The blowers are required to carry their glass about twenty-two 
feet from the tank to where their marvelor is located. The finisher 
works on the foot bench and very close to the tank. After the 
bottle is blown it is placed in a snap, handed to the finisher, and 
he proceeds to the ring hole in the tank. Then, holding the snap 
in his left hand, and resting it on the breast wall, he takes a punty 
in his right hand, dips sufficient glass from the tank to enable him 
to cast a ring on the end of the neck of the bottle, after which the 
bottle is finished with a patent tool, much the same as is done in an 
American factory. They have no glory holes in the plant. 
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EMPLOYES don't WORK ON SATURDAY 

As to the hours of employment, the men work three shifts of 
7% hours, or a total of 371/2 hours a week, the week beginning 
Monday at 6 :00 a. m. and concluding at 6 :00 a. m. on_ Saturday. 
As Mr. McCreary and I passed through this works we observed 
three press shops; two were making stoppers and one making 
marbles, the latter to be used as chokes in the necks of bottles. The 
pressers gathered, pressed and turned out their own ware. The 
operation can be described as follows : 

A ladle having the required capacity is inserted in a. tank 
filled with glass and the surplus trimmed from the edge by means 
of a long, chisel-shaped iron, after which the contents of the ladle 
is dropped into the mould, the ladle set to one side, the mould 
shoved under the plunger and the glass pressed into the required 
shape by action of the presser pulling on a wheel in much the same 
manner as a pilot on a boat turns a wheel to direct the course of 
the boat. This wheel takes the place of a lever. 

After the glass is pressed the mould is then opened by the 
presser, who turns out his own ware, knocks off the cup, closes the 
mould and proceeds with his ladle. 

During our visit the management took pride in pointing out 
to us one of the pressers, remarking that he was the best and most 
faithful man in the plant, and added that he was both deaf and 
dumb and also blind in the right eye. It should be understood that 
this incident is not related in a humorous or flippant spirit, as the 
individual in question instantly won my sympathy. I am prompted 
to mention it, however, in order that those who read this volume 
may not only understand the antiquated methods used in making 
ware in some European plants, but likewise that they may realize 
the great handicap of this fellow-craftsman engaged in the industry. 

The major portion of the children, and many of the men and 
women of St. Helens, wear wooden shoes. One cannot imagine the 
noise they make when walking — unless one happens to hear, say, 
a dozen or more coming to or going from school or work. 

Tuesday, November 9, found us at Warrington. Accompanied 
by Mr. E. W. Leister, who contributed some articles to The Ameri- 
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can Flint on the subject of "Superannuation" years ago, we called 
on the Robison or Mersey Company. Here we witnessed a press 
shop making a steam tight in a block mould, later stuck up on the 
edge, lifted from the mould and warmed-in overhead in order to 
polish. Water was used to cool both plunger and mould. This 
mould was worked without a valve. 

Thirty years ago the city of Warrington boasted of having 503 
skilled glass workers, whereas as I write this less than 140 live in 
the city and only 40 of these men are working at the glass trade. 

SCIENTISTS STUDY THE GLASS INDUSTRY 

A visit to Sheffield the following day brought us in touch with 
Dr. Turner, who headed a delegation composed of twenty or more 
to America in August, 1920, at which time they surveyed our in- 
dustrJ^ Dr. Turner presides over the Research Department of the 
Sheffield University, an institution that is equipped with all the 
essentials necessary to make a scientific study of the glass industry 
from the making of pots to the making of glass and the proper 
annealing of same. Eight people devote their time to this char- 
acter of work. 

Mr. J. W. Rees, who accompanied Dr. Turner's party to 
America, delivered an address on his return to England, in the 
course of which he is quoted as referring to "rubbish" being found 
in many of the plants in America. In the hope that, by using his 
statement, the manufacturers and workers engaged in the flint glass 
industry in America will see themselves as others see them, I quote 
what he was supposed to have said, as follows : 

' ' A further point that was noticeable in visiting many 
of the American glass works was that they are no better 
than we in this country in obliterating rubbish from the 
factory. Many of the English glass works were admit- 
tedly an eyesore in this respect. One found lying all over 
the place slabs of cullet, heaps of disused bricks and so on. 
The Americans were just as bad. There M'ere, it was true, 
a few works which were almost like drawing-rooms in their 
tidiness, but the average glass factory could not be in- 
cluded in this category. The general organization of the 
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factories, however, struck me as being very good indeed. 
There was very little waste time in dealing with the fin- 
ished glass. In this respect they had much to learn from 
their American friends. The general organization of 
their works was undoubtedly good. There was certainly 
very little waste labor. ' ' 

We also visited Rotheram, at which place we were treated very 
nicely by those who represented the Betson-Clark Company; but 
as we are not deepty interested in the making of bottles we will 
pass over our visit there by saying that this was the most modern 
plant that we visited throughout England. 

At Manchester we found something that I had often heard of 
but had never up to this time witnessed. I refer to glory holes 
being fired with coal which is fed by the sticking-up boy throwing 
the fuel through the hole at which he is warming-in. One of the 
plants we visited was built sixty-five years ago. 

OTHER INTERESTING FEATURES OBSERVED 

It was an interesting occasion to visit a plant in which the 
Furnace proper was fired by means of coal being supplied through 
two openings in the floor of the factory. In all my experience I 
lad never seen anything of this character before. 

Mr. MeCreary and I likewise visited a plant in which there was 
ao cooling system such as is used in America. So when I observed a 
presser making a large, plain article that I felt required "wind," I 
inquired of him how it was possible to keep his mould cold. The 
press was located right close up to the wall of the factory and the 
gatherer was carrying the glass a long distance. 

In response to my inquiry the presser pulled a slide which 
)pened a hole in the side wall of the factory about 9x12, and it 
vas really surprising the force of cold air that came through this 
)pening. Investigating, I found the air current was due to the 
latural draft created by the stack on the furnace. Upon further 
nvestigation I discovered the cold air was carried to vents or holes 
if like character in the floor, and these permitted a finisher to cool 
lis ware by creating an opening in the floor the size required. This 
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showed conclusively in this case that necessity is the mother of 
invention. 

Resuming our tour, we soon found ourselves in Birmingham 
and its adjacent localities, such as Worsley, Stourbridge and 
Dudley. It was exceedingly pleasing to me, while passing through 
the plant of Stuart & Sons, to hear a workman call out, "Hello, 
Billie. " It was Stephen H. Smith, former secretary of Local 
Union No. 120, who had hailed me and whom I was highly pleased 
to meet and discuss conditions with. 

We visited the John Walsh plant in Birmingham, which has 
been in operation for 120 years. Here we saw the original door 
through which the tax collector used to enter to weigh glass ware 
and levy assessment according to weight, after which he would lock 
the door and seal the lock with sealing-wax, so that when he re- 
turned the following day he would be in a position to determine 
whether or not ware had been taken from the lehr during his 
absence. This, it seems, was the rule that prevailed in England 
about a century ago. Hom' could such a rule be applied now ? 

After completing our investigation in the Birmingham district 
we departed for Newcastle-on-Tyne, at which place we were obliged 
to visit nine hotels before we were able to secure accommodations. 
While in this vicinity we had the pleasure of visiting and inspect- 
ing the Davidson plant, in which a general line of pressed ware is 
produced. 

THIS PLANT IS OLD BUT STILL PRODUCING 

We next visited the Ellison Glass Works, which has been in 
operation for 130 years. They employ eighteen shops and make 
quite a complete line of pressed ware. However, only three shops 
were working on the occasion of our visit. In this immediate vicin- 
ity is located the bulb and the tube plant at Lemington, where we 
paid two visits. 

At Edinburgh, Scotland, we visited the Norton-Park Works. 
This is the plant in which girls were employed gathering and blow- 
ing bulbs during the war. At the time of our visit onlj- one girl 
continued to do this work, and it was verj^ interesting to observe 
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ler working from a pot with five men. In all candor I must say. 
:hat she handled her glass better than any of the men working 
'rom the same pot, but this could be accounted for by the fact that 
•he had been blowing for four years, while some of the men were 
)nly beginners. Woman-like, she seemed to have a ' ' pull. " I am 
ictuated to say this for the reason that the manager told us that 
ihe comes to work late and is rather indifferent as to whether she 
jroduces according to her ability during the working hours, and 
'requently leaves the works before quitting time. 



CHAPTER V 

MEMORABLE DAYS IN IRELAND 



UjpoN resuming our journey from Edinburgh Mr. McCreary 
^^ and I went to Glasgow and boarded the steamer Magpie for 
^^ Dublin, Ireland. The distance is 220 miles, going south 
through the River Clyde and across the Irish Sea. Leaving 
Glasgow at 12:00 o'clock Friday, November 19, we reached Dublin 
on Saturday morning at 10 :00 o 'clock. 

The number of shipyards and dry docks along the Clyde, where 
new vessels are built and ships are repaired, is certainly astonish- 
ing. Those who have not had the opportunity of viewing these 
extensive shipyards and seeing the great number of vessels that ply 
the oceans, lakes and rivers, are unable to understand the size and 
importance of the shipbuilding industry of these maritime 
countries. 

The Irish Sea is considered one of the roughest bodies of water 
in the world. Being a poor sailor, T knew what to expect, and un- 
fortunately was not disappointed, for another spell of seasickness 
made life miserable on this trip. I was unable to leave my room 
until the engines had stopped and the boat began to glide peace- 
fully into the dock at Dublin. 

When T was able to come on deck it seemed as if the very air 
of Ireland exhilarated me. The feeling that I would soon place 
my feet on the soil from which came so many noble patriots who 
have given their lives for the liberty and independence of others, 
had an effect that cannot be fittingly described. One must have the 
experience to fully appreciate the surging emotions that come at 
such a time. 
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In a few minutes we were on our waj^ to the Shelbourne Hotel. 
The route thither took us over the 'Connell bridge, which crosses 
the River Liffey, which bridge is named after the Irish emanci- 
pator — Daniel 'Connell. On our arrival at the Shelbourne we 
found that the hotel looked out upon St. Stephen's Green, a park 
Located in the heart of the city and the historic spot on which the 
Irish republicans took their stand when Irish independence was 
declared on that memorable Easter Sunday in 1916. 

A STROLL AMID HISTORIC SCENES 

Most of the afternoon we spent in disposing of mail that had 
accumulated pending our arrival, in sending communications to 
interested parties in other cities making knowii our mission, and 
in systematically arranging to secure assistance when we reached 
Belgium, one of the chief points of oiir trip. Along toward eve- 
ning, however, we visited Glasnevin cemetery, at which place we 
dewed the tomb that contains the remains of Daniel O'Connell, as 
ivell as a monument erected there to his memory. Here also we 
stood at the gra^'e which holds all that is mortal of Charles Stewart 
Parnell, gazed on the last resting place of the Irish martyrs, Allen, 
Larkin and 'Brien, and paid our respects to those dauntless Irish- 
nen buried in Martyr Square until darkness overtook us. 

After partaking of our evening meal Mr. McCreary and I went 
:ov a walk. Dropping into a small book store to purchase some 
jards to send to friends, we found the supplj' on hand somewhat 
scant. On inquiry as to the reason the answer given us was that 
he merchant knew not what hour the store would be raided by the 
'Black and Tans" — the English terrorists — and all the stock de- 
stroyed; consequently, carrying a complete line was a venture the 
)wner could not afford to take. 

An incident that happened here is illuminating as showing the 
sonditions existing in Ireland at the time of our sojourn there. 
The hour for the ringing of the curfew arrived while we were in 
;he store. Those in charge of the establishment were required to 
ock the doors and conceal us luitil our purchases were completed. 
Then we were secretly ushered out through a side entrance for fear 
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the place would be raided because we "vvere not ejected promptly at 
the ringing of the curfew. Such was the terror of British rule. 

Sunday morning, while seated in the dining room for break- 
fast, we got our first sight of an English military lorry which raced 
do\vn the street. It naturally caused us some agitation, but it did 
not seem to disturb those accustomed to Dublin life. As a matter 
of fact, those who were observant of us laughed at our being ex- 
.cited, and in reply to our query they merely stated that perhaps 
■there was something going on down the street. So there was, for 
later developments showed that fourteen English officers had been 
killed during the early morning. 

THEN THE CROKE PARK MASSACRE 

That afternoon we visited Phoenix Park and unconsciously 
witnessed preparations for the execution of the most cowardly 
crime that I have ever come in contact with — the deliberate murder 
of thirteen innocent people and the injuring of from fifty to eighty 
men, women and children. This crime had been deliberately 
staged by English officers in Croke Park, where two football teams 
— Tipperary and Dublin — were playing. The park grounds are 
sunken and there are elevations outside the enclosure. 

While the game was in progress machine guns were mounted 
on these elevations. They were stationed at three places of van- 
tage. When the stage was set (so T was informed by at least three 
persons who were in the field when the attack was launched) an 
airship, hovering overhead, fired a single shot, and in response to 
this signal all the machine guns were simultaneously turned on ten 
thousand innocent and unsuspecting men, women and children who 
had assembled to witness the game. 

The scene that followed was indescribable. The spectators 
were mowed down like weeds. That was what the English authori- 
ties called a reprisal, and those were the things that the civilized 
world allowed to be perpetrated in Ireland without protest. Yea, 
crimes far more cruel in their nature than those committed by the 
so-called Huns in the World War. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH MES. PEABSE 

At the time that the massacre was taking place in Croke Park 
Mr. McCreary and I were having tea with Mrs. Pearse, the mother 
of Padraic and William Pearse, both of whom were executed just 
after the Easter rebellion of 1916. The Pearse brothers conducted 
St. Enda's College. They were noted for their scholarly attain- 
ments, especially Padraic, who was chosen the first president of the 
proposed Irish Republic, and who read the declaration of Irish in- 
dependence from the steps of the postoffice in Dublin on Easter 
Sunday, 1916, which resulted in the rebellion against the power of 
the English government. 

Mrs. Pearse, their mother, still conducted the college. In this 
eollege we were privileged to lay our hands on the block on which 
Robert Emmet's head was severed from his body, and Ave stood in 
the room where Emmet had courted Sarah Curran. We found 
Mrs. Pearse to be as sweet a lady as man ever met — no harsh words 
crossed her lips. 

While we were in her company she was apprised of the death 
of an officer of the English government who had treated her with 
<corn the day after the execution of her two sons ; she having called 
3n this officer to secure some effects that the boys had and which 
she hoped to preserve as keepsakes. On learning of the officer's 
leath she impassionately recalled the treatment he had accorded 
tier almost five years before, but she showed not the slightest indi- 
jation of hatred. 

Immediately after the reprisal in Croke Park all trains to and 
from Dublin were stopped, all automobiles were ordered off the 
■streets, the citizens were ordered to retire earlier than usual, and 
strangers advised to remain in their hotels. Entire blocks of 
Duildings were carefully searched for Irish republicans, who were 
' on the run, ' ' and other acts of wartime committed at the instance 
Df the officers of the English army that one would never believe it 
possible to occur in any civilized community. We were compelled 
:o remain in Dublin five nights, and for two of these we were not 
permitted to leave the hotel. During this time no trains were oper- 
ited from Sunday afternoon until the following Thursday. 
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HOW CROKE PARK LOOKED AFTER THE ATTACK 

On Monday morning we visited Croke Park, the scene of the 
harrowing tragedy. A pool of blood was visible in the center of 
the field where Hogan, a Tipperary player, was killed while making 
a play. The fence was bespattered with the blood of those who at- 
tempted to escape the machine gun fire. Bones shot from the limbs 
of the innocent victims were found upon the field and discharged 
shells, as also some that failed to explode, appeared quite plentiful. 
Some of these were picked up by my colleague and myself. That 
the reader may have some idea of the cruelty practiced on those 
defenseless people, I am presenting herewith a photographic cut 
showing three empty shells that I personally picked up in Croke 
Park the morning after this crime was committed. 




Cartridges used in Croke Park massacre. 

There were few international questions that so agitated the 
minds of people and caused them to lose faith in governments more 
than did the question of Irish freedom. It had been before the 
civilized world more than seven hundred years, and it is now, as I 
M-rite these lines, in the process of solution through England's final 
capitulation and the grant of self-government — what has been 
called the Irish Free State, but what will eventually result in the 
establishment of the Irish republic. 
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On all our travels we heard Ireland's wrongs discussed 
in everj^ country that Ave visited, and we found any number of 
people bitterly criticising the attitude of the English government. 
During the war I heard a representative of France say that 
' ' the soul of France would not be destroyed, ' ' meaning that the 
French people would rather die than give in to the invader. I had 
formed the same opinion of the people of Ireland. It was my view 
that the attitude of England toward Ireland was the sole work of 
Tory leaders in England and did not meet the approval of the ma- 
jority of the English people. It was parallel with the case of Ger- 
many in the inception of the World War — a conflict that was 
brought on by the "war lords" and not by the German people as a 
whole. 

Writing of the situation in Ireland at the time of our visit I 
said: 

"There is so much misrepresentation of the present struggle 
going on for Irish independence that I sympathize with rather than 
condemn those who have gained the wrong idea. The Irish demand 
independence and they will ultimately obtain it. It may or may 
not come in this generation, neither shall the desire die with this 
generation — it shall live on. If there is any spot on earth that 
nature seemed to decree should be free from the domination of a 
foreign power, it is Ireland. 

"Completely surrounded by water, Ireland's boundary lines 
seem to have been outlined by God Himself. Her sons and daugh- 
ters have made good citizens of and taken a prominent part in every 
government under which they have sought refuge, and they have 
handed down and will continue to hand down, from generation to 
generation, the story of the wrongs that have been and are still 
being perpetrated on their race. 

' ' Just as we have had the recital of the wrongs done the Irish 
people by the governing powers of England imparted to us, and 
just as it has made its impression on this generation, so will it be 
handed on to generations yet unborn and continue so in the future 
as in the past seven hundred years. Ireland 's appeal for right and 
justice shall live and shall contintxe to go forth to all the world. 
No matter how long, it will continue to go on until such time as 
right shall surely triumph over wrong. 
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"The English government may exile the youth from Ireland, 
but the story of the exiled shall take root and remain a burning 
question wherever and whenever liberty is discussed and is sup- 
ported by the votes of more than 80 per cent of people demanding 
their own government, as has been the ease in Ireland. Bear in 
mind that the Irish question is a political question and not a relig- 
ious one. It is Ireland's foes who have injected the latter to mis- 
lead and detract from the real issue, which is political liberty, or 
self-government. ' ' 

And now, within twelve months of the time I wrote those 
observations, I am proud to record that Ireland at last is about 
to establish herself among the nations of the world, endowed 
with some measure of that freedom for which she has so heroically 
and unflinchingly sacrificed her sons and daughters through seven 
centuries of English misrule and oppression. 

AT THE BIRTHPLACE OF MY PARENTS 

I had longed for the opportunity to visit the land from which 
my parents were practically forced to emigrate. I wanted to 
breathe the atmosphere in which thej' were reared, experience some 
measure of their feelings, live as they were required to live, and see 
things as they saw them. I felt that if this opportunity came to 
me, if I should be so favored, that I could obtain a broader under- 
standing of things as they are and will be. That was why I was 
eager to visit the birthplace of my parents. 

A journey of twenty -five miles from Galway in a "Ford" car 
brought me to the house in which my mother was born. It was a 
rather disagreeable day, owing to the spell of rainy weather, but 
the satisfaction that came to me when I was privileged to stand 
there in meditation of my surroundings offset all thoughts of per- 
sonal discomfort. For the time being I was carried back through 
the years and in my imagination I saw my mother in her childhood. 
I watched her at innocent play and witnessed her striving to help 
those near and dear to her. Then I pictured her in her joy at the 
opportunity to emigrate to America that she might aid those who 
needed aid and I could understand her sadness as the hour ap- 
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proaehed when she was required to say good-bye forever to those 
who loved her dearly. 

While in this frame of mind T wondered how it was ever pos- 
sible for her to retain the smile that graced her countenance in life 
and even in death. Upon being ushered into the room in which 
she was born there came over me a feeling of awe. 

WE DECIDE TO STAY FOR THE NIGHT 

Because of the turbulent conditions then existing, the personal 
danger we were in and the possibility of train service being again 
discontinued, we had intended to .remain but a few minutes. Mak- 
ing our intention known to the lady of the house, she replied by 
saying : "Indeed I knew my home was too humble for you to stop 
at." That woman will never know what an impression she made 
on me, but in less time than it takes to tell it I replied, saying : 
' ' The home that was good enough for my mother to be born in, and 
which in reality is a shrine to me, is not too humble for me to spend 
a night in." So we arranged to remain until the next afternoon. 




The house in which my mother was born — Ballahattina, County Galway, Ireland. 
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Another short journey of four miles brought me to the house 
in which my father was born. There was no one at home. The 
iDest I could do was to take a picture in the rain and view the sur- 
roundings in the same spirit that moved me when picturing my 
mother in her youthful days. 




The house m which my father was born — Greenville, 
County Galway, Ireland. 

As we drew away from this spot we crossed through a field. 
From an elevation I stood and looked back. There seemed to be 
nothing there to enchant anyone. There were but few houses 
within view. For a moment I seemed unable to understand why 
my father never forgave the rulers of England who forced him to 
leave those surroundings. In a flash the answer came — it was home 
— yes, home, sweet home to him and until the breath of life left his 
body he seemed able to look back and see that home in the distance 
and feel consoled with the thought that some day, somehow, the 
dying wish of Robert Emmet might come true, when Ireland shall 
take her place among the nations of the earth. 

Recently when one of our members brought a stranger to our 
office I received him just as one man should receive another. When 
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he departed he expressed his pleasure over the manner in which he 
was treated, even suggesting that I was very democratic. How 
could I be otherwise? 

Worry and the press of business occasionally may cause me to 
be direct or hasty, but I have never forgotten the struggle of those 
who preceded me and the real satisfaction they derived from trying 
to do unto others as they would have others do unto them. And 
so, all that I am, all that I ever hope to be, can, in some way, be 
traced to the affection, encouragement, care and counsel extended 
to me in my youthful days by a father and a mother whose memory 
has ever remained with me as a priceless heritage, as sacred as life 
itself. 

HELD UP AND QUESTIONED BY SOLDIERS ' 

Before visiting these hallowed places, Mr. McCreary and I vis- 
ited the museum in Dublin and inspected cut glass ware made in 
Waterford years ago. From there we went to St. Patrick's Ca- 
thedral and St. Michan's church, two historical buildings in Dublin, 
both of which are Protestant. On our way from St. Patrick's to 
St. Michan's, at the corner of Chancery Place and the Key about 
3 :00 'clock in the afternoon, we were held up at the point of two 
forty-fives (guns) held by two representatives of the English gov- 
ernment. With our "hands up" we stood for two or three min- 
utes, but it seemed like hours. We were required to answer numer- 
ous questions and caused some humiliation. Further than this we 
were not molested, still I have reason to believe that we were con- 
stantly under surveillance. 

There are two glass factories in Dublin, one we were unable to 
gain entrance to. The other is known as the Brown Bottle Factory. 
It is a dreary works. A small tank is built adjoining a furnace 
which is out of commission. There are only four shops employed 
at this works making bottles by the old method. 

We departed for London via Kingston to Holyhead and re- 
mained until Wednesday, during which time we again visited 
importers, exporters, the American consul and some places of his- 
torical interest, which included The Abbey, London Tower and a 
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monument erected to recall the fire of 1666 when 400 streets, 4 311 
homes and 89 churches were destroyed. 

Leaving Londoji at 8 :30 a. m. we proceeded on our way to 
Belgium via Dover and Ostend, reaching the latter city at 15 :00 
'clock, which meant 3 :00 o 'clock. It was strange to us to be in- 
formed that the next train from Ostend to Ghent would depart at 
16 :25, which, iii reality, was 4 :25. 

The railroads in Belgium operate their trains by a twenty-four 
hour schedule. They do not designate the time by a. m. and p. m. 
A train leaving a station at 11 :10 p. m. is recorded as departing 
at 23:10. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SCENES AND EXPERIENCES IN BELGIUM 

N DUE time my traveling companion and I entered the 
famous city of Ostend, Belgium. The reader will associate 
Ostend with the submarine warfare carried on by the Ger- 
mans during the World War, who captured the city and 
made the harbor their base for activities. This was a serious 
menace to the allies ' ships, and every effort was made to deprive the 
enemy of that advantage. To prevent ingress and egress of the 
submarines the "Vindictive," an old English warship, was floated 
into the harbor, turned crosswise and sunk. The ruins of this 
vessel were still visible and served as a distinct reminder of the 
drastic measures resorted to in order to circumvent the undersea 
attacks. 

We spent only one and a half hours in Ostend and then de- 
parted for Ghent. At the latter-named city we gained a superficial 
idea of the results of a movement inaugurated and carried on by 
the Socialists, which movement was more of a co-operative nature 
than socialistic. A large building was pointed out to u.s by Ameri- 
can Consul Nasmith as an example. This building is a beautiful 
stone structure and in it were conducted a theatre, meeting halls, 
stores and other business places, all owned and operated by the 
workers. In addition to this the worlvers of Ghent own and oper- 
ated moving picture theatres, textile works and other institutions 
of a like character. 

In this city we encountered our first real difficulty with foreign 
tongues. French is the official language of Belgium, but there is 
one section in which the Flemish language is spoken. Both Mr. 
McCrearj' and I were at a disadvantage, as we were unable to 
understand either language. To appreciate our position and 
realize our difficulties, one need only imagine himself surrounded 
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by people whose very countenances denote intelligence and happi- 
ness and yet be unable to converse with them. The reader may 
think that such a situation could easily be overcome by securing the 
aid of an interpreter, but, lo, how many interpreters one comes in 
contact with who are unable to interpret. How hard it is to locate 
such assistance can only be appreciated by those who have had the 
experience. For this reason we were compelled to leave Ghent with- 
out obtaining data that would have enabled us to more fully under- 
stand the co-operative movement there. 

BELGIUM EECOVERS SOME OP HER LOST ABT 

Just prior to leaving Ghent we were directed to St. Bevon'a 
Cathedral to inspect some rare paintings. Our visit was certainly 
worth while. Here we saw original canvases in oil which were 
begun in 1426 and not completed until 1432, and the latter task 
accomplished by a brother of the man who began the work. These 
ancient masterpieces were lost to the Belgians more than one hun- 
dred years ago and through some cause came into the possession of 
the Germans. As showing how highly they were prized, a stipula- 
tion that was included in the Peace Treaty of Versailles made it 
mandatory that the paintings be returned to the Cathedral in 
Ghent, and this provision had been carried out and they were re- 
stored three months prior to our visit. 

It is not necessary that one be an art connoisseur to admire the 
rare handiwork to be seen in these old masters. Given the privi- 
lege to view these noted works of art first hand, we were able by 
the use of a magnifying glass to make a minute inspection of the 
artist 's skill and found that the detail work was of such a character 
that it instantly aroused one's admiration and caused us to marvel 
that such results could be accomplished. We noted particularly 
the features of the subjects, the eyes, a Avart on the nose, a wrinkle 
showing on the hip of a horse, grapes on the vines, daisies breaking 
through the sod and other details, all so skillfully brought out as 
to make them seem lifelike. 

WE MEET BRAND WHITLOCK, FELLOW TOWNSMAN 

We pass on to Brussels, the capital. This is a wonderful city. 
Here Mr. McCreary and I met our fellow-countryman and my per- 
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sonal friend, Ambassador Brand Whitloek. We paid four or five 
visits to the embassy. Formalities were adhered to on our first 
visit, but we soon found ourselves addressing each other as 
"Brand" and "Bill." Ambassador Whitlock wan very kind, and 
caused us to feel at home in his presence. 

The ambassador also made it possible for us to come in contact 
with prominent people who were in a position to extend assistance, 
gave us letters of introduction to others, authorized representatives , 
of our own government to extend aid and presented to us a brief 
dealing with the glass industry in Belgium. The assistance ac- 
corded by Ambassador Whitlock was of great value, and it is with 
pleasure we take this occasion to publicly acknowledge it. His 
estimable wife also contributed to our comfort. 

Mr. Edward Cross, commercial attache at Brussels, we found 
to be a. wide-awake and energetic gentleman who knew how to 
obtain results. Would that it were possible for our government 
to have men of such capability to handle and look after our inter- 
ests abroad. He was young, active, had a remarkable personality, 
spoke four languages and was fortified with an experience that 
enabled him to grasp and meet a situation with greater aptitude 
than the average man. 

CHRISTMAS SPENT AWAY FROM HOME 

It was during the month of December that we found ourselves 
in Belgium. Christmas ^\'as approaching and we saw signs of it 
on every hand. Window decorations, displays of holiday goods, 
people hurrying hither and thither with packages containing pres- 
ents for friends — these sights all caused a peculiar feeling to creep 
over us. Believing that friends in America would appreciate an 
original Christmas greeting inspired me to write a verse appropri- 
ate to the occasion and have it printed on an ordinary official post 
card issued by the Belgian government. The verse read : 

Far away from loved ones, country and you, 
It's only natural that I'd feel a little blue, 
But for old time's sake I wish for you: 
A Merry Christmas and A Happy New Year. 
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With the verse and post cards in my possession I sought a 
printing shop. B'irst, I found it hard to make known what I 
desired; and, secondlj^at was difficult to understand the directions 
that were given in efforts to aid me. An interpreter, who served 
as a guide in the main postoffice, directed me to what was supposed 
to be a printing shop. After five men had been assembled to learn 
what I wanted, all of them appearing very much excited, it devel- 
oped that I was in the Stock Exchange instead of a printing shop, 
and almost caused a "run on the market." This was but one of 
many humorous, incidents met with in foreign travel that could 
be related. However, I did not feel the humiliation of this ' ' break ' ' 
quite so keenly after Mr. McCreary had made the mistake of trying 
to purchase chocolate candy in a butcher shop ! 

Belgium is a great countrj^ for the utilization of its native 
dogs to draw carts. It is surprising the strength these animals 
possess and the loads they caa move. They are used to haul milk, 
bread, coal, vegetables-, mortar, lumber, etc. In many instances 
they were in charge of and directed by women. The accompanying 
cut illustrates the dogs taking a rest while the milk inspector is 
making an- examination of the milk. 




A street scene in Brussels — Dogs hitched to a milk wagon. 
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On Sunday, December 5 th, we availed ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity to visit the battlefield of Waterloo. This is the historic spot 
on which Napoleon was defeated by Wellington on June 18, 1815. 
This battlefield is less than two hours' ride from Brussels. A 
mound 165 feet high and 2,000 feet in circumference, marks the 
spot. This mound is formed of soil which was carried from the 
battlefield in baskets by the women of Belgium. On top of this 
mountain of earth rests a marble statue of a lion that is 35 feet in 
height. In addition to observing the battlefield and viewing the 
memorable scene from the monument, the visitor has an opportunity 
to see a painting which measures 11 feet in height and 165 feet in 
length, descriptive of this historical battle. 

LOU VAIN THE WAR-EUINED CITY 

Louvain, the city in which are located the famous cathedral 
and university presided over by Cardinal Mercier, one of the war's 
outstanding figures, is situated within fifty minutes' ride of Brus- 
sels. This is one of the cities that suffered most from the attacks 
of Germans. The damage inflicted here was greatly responsible 
for the sentiment which brought forth the war cry, "Poor Little 
Belgium." From the extent and nature of the damage wrought it 
would seem as if the destruction must have been directed by a 
being inhuman, judging also by the cruelties that were practiced 
on many of the inhabitants. Property destruction was beyond 
description. 

Plowever, rebuilding has been in progress in Louvain and such 
rapid strides have been made that it justifies the statement that 
you may destroy your towns and your cities and labor will rebuild 
them greater and grander than before, but destroy labor and 
hunger and pestilence will stalk the universe. 

An interview was secured with Mr. Charles Mortens, secretary 
of the Belgium Federation of Labor. He spoke four languages and 
gave me the impression that he was a capable leader. He informed 
us that the trade unionists of Belgium were what may be termed 
Economists, while the Socialists could be termed Politicals, but 
both classes work in unison. 
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The Socialists, who were Socialists in name only, elected 70 of 
the 186 representatives to Parliament, 40 of whom were actual 
workers or representatives of workers, 15 of the 40 being secre- 
taries of trade unions, while the other 30 were professional men — - 
doctors, lawyers, dentists, business men, etc. Five of the cabinet 
members were representatives of the workers. 

The government under this regime was functioning in a very- 
satisfactory manner, and in this connection it occurred to me that 
the workers of America could well devote greater energy to securr 
mg more representatives of labor in the House or Senate who can 
and will plead their cause. 

HOW AMERICAN WORKERS MAY PROFIT 

The workers, it seems to me, are certainly lacking in this 
respect. We have some splendid representatives in Congress who 
come from the ranks of labor — men who are a credit to the workers 
of our country, but they are so few in numbers that they are almost 
powerless. Because of the great army of toilers who reside in 
America, our free access to the ballot box, our boasted intelligence 
and the rank impositions that are practiced on the workers by 
those who do not understand our hopes and aspirations, these things^ 
should be suiBcient inceiitive to arouse a determiiiation to set aside 
party ties and unite' on the man and not the party if Ave are de- 
termined to obtain greater representation in our law-making body. 

Some years ago I made an analysis of the voting strength of 
our people. My conclusions were based on data obtained from the 
twelfth census report of the United States. I then estimated that 
there were 19,475,710 voters; 11,429,287 laborers and 8,046,423 
others. Since the women have been enfranchised the voting 
strength of the toilers should be increased in proportion. I like- 
wise enumerated the proportion of congressmen who were lawyers 
to those of other professions and was amazed at the results. 

Although the data is not available to record in this volume, I 
again submit the question : Who is best qualified to speak for the 
toilers ? I do not doubt the honesty or impugn the motives of at- 
torneys or others chosen to serve in this capacity, but I do declare 
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that men reared in an atmosphere and surrounded with an environ- 
ment far removed from those who toil cannot have the same feeling 
for or sense of duty to the toilers as are to be found in the breasts 
of men who have been in constant contact with men and women 
who toil. 

Much progress has been made by the workers of Belgium. 
Previous to the war 60 hours had constituted a week's work, while 
now 48 hours made up the recognized work week. Before the war 
the average wage of the workers was from 25 to 30 francs a week 
($4.28 to $5.79), while now the average wage was 140 to 150 francs 
($27.02 to $28.95), but the reader must bear in mind that with an 
American dollar we were able to purchase the equivalent of $2.94 
in Belgian money. 

The cost of living was high in Belgium. Pork chops were sell- 
ing at $1.05 a pound, rent had increased about 133 per cent, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that they had a national law that 
prohibited an increase in excess of 40 per cent. 

AT THE GLASS WORKERS' HEADQUARTERS 

The day following brought us to Namur. Here was located the 
headquarters of the glass workers' union. The secretary, Leon 
Gris, was at the time a member of Parliament. Having sent word 
that we would arrive at a certain hour, he was on hand to meet 
us. Departing from the station I was approached by a gentleman 
exclaiming in broken English : ' ' You are welcome to Belgium, Mr. 
Clarke." The speaker was Secretary Gris, a very congenial fellow. 

After reaching his office I inquired how he came to recognize 
me. He approached a bookcase and drew therefrom a copy of the 
July issue of The American Flint and directed my attention to the 
pictures of John B. 'Brien, John F. Carbrey and myself, taken at 
the Montreal convention of the American Federation of Labor. 

During our discussion of conditions of the glass trade we 
were requested to reduce our questions to writing. This was 
agreeable, but how were we to go about it ? There was no stenog- 
rapher to be had who understood our language. Looking about I 
noticed a typewriter in the corner of the room. On examination 
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I discovered that the keyboard was not of the customary American 
design. By this time, however, I had become accustomed to doing 
many tasks that at one time would have appeared almost insur- 
mountable; hence I had no hesitancy in taking a seat at the ma- 
chine and soon I accomplished the feat of ' ' tickling ' ' the keys of a 
French machine, producing therefrom thirty-nine questions in 
English. The questions were then translated into French, 
answered in French and later translated into English. It required 
considerable time to secure the information imparted to us by 
Brother Gris. 

WE VISIT VAL ST. LAMBERT GLASS WORKS 

We next visited the glass works at Val St. Lambert and Namur, 
and enjoyed watching the men at work, all the time making mental 
comparisons of the construction of the plants, methods, skill, pro- 
duction, quality, sex, age, facilities, cost and other points that nat- 
urally attracted our attention. The display room at the Val St. 
Lambert plant contained the finest line of samples that it has ever 
been my pleasure to see assembled in one room. This company 
began operation in 1835 and had two factories and 13 furnaces, 
nine of which were in operation. The furnaces held 16 pots with 
a capacity of 1,400 pounds each. 

Through the courtesy of Ambassador Whitlock we were given 
an audience by Mr. Francis Francque, president of Society Gen- 
erale de Belgique (second largest bank in Belgium), who gave us 
almost an hour of his time. Here we were advised that the woi-k- 
men employed by the institutions in which he was interested could 
secure rent at an annual rate of three per cent on the actual invest- 
ment, while if the workman paid 3% per cent per year for a period 
of twenty years at the end of that time the property would belong 
to him. His attention was directed to the small rate of interest on 
the investment, and he replied by saying that his bank had been in 
existence since 1822 and they could work it out and considered it a 
good investment to have the men own their own homes. 

In company with Secretary Gris we visited the House of Parlia- 
ment and met some of the representative men of Belgium. From 
there we went to the Palace of Justice. This is a magnificent 
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structure. - Ground was broken in 1866 and the building finished 
in 1883, requiring 1,500 men seventeen years to complete the work, 
during which time five hundred men died or were killed on the job. 
The structure cost sixty million francs, or $11,580,000. When the 
work was completed the architect lost his mind. During the war 
the Germans took away the bronze doors, staircases and ornaments 
of every description that would serve to make munitions. 

Innumerable other things we observed in Belgium which could 
be recited in either a sad or a humorous strain and prove interest- 
ing to the reader. I may cite, however, that because I did not 
drink beer or wine with my meals a charge of twenty-nine cents 
was made for drinking water drawn from the ordinary water main ; 
that conductors on street cars use a fox horn in place of a gong to 
signal to the motorman, also our experience with a one-legged man 
who wore a wooden shoe and carried two heavy crutches and made 
a noise while walking that indicated he had three legs in place 
of one. 

VISIT TO THE GLASS WORKS AT CHABIjEROI 

We visited Charleroi and spent several hours with Edmund 
Giles, president of the Window Glass Workers of Belgium, and 
who, by the way, was manager and director of a window glass 
plant, which plant operated on Sunday the same as on week days, 
the workers being paid time and one-half for the day. We dis- 
cussed trade conditions and inventions, but Mr. Giles, like many 
others, could not understand how the Libbey-Owens process of 
machine-made glass could interfere with his business. What an 
awakening he and others have coming ! 

We departed for Antwerp to confer with a manufacturer who 
was to enlighten us on the shipping of ware to foreign ports, but 
we failed to make connections and our journey was continued into 
Rotterdam, Holland, with a feeling that the Belgian people are 
possessed of a remarkably happy disposi,tion. Also we were im- 
pressed with the fact that their country had recovered from the 
effects of the war more rapidly than any we had visited. 



CHAPTER VII 

JOURNEY THROUGH HOLLAND AND GERMANY 

EFORE entering' Rotterdam, Holland, we were required to 
pass inspection by the customs and other officers, and as 
we alighted from the train 'we were approached by a detec- 
tive who displayed his badge and asserted his authority to 
make further inquiry as to who we were, where Ave came from, our 
mission to Holland and the length of our contemplated stay. The 
questions he put to us gave us the impression that his duty was to 
intercept Bolshevists. When asked as to this point the officer ad- 
mitted that siich was his purpose. Then, as Mr. McCreary and I 
were able to convince him that we were not of that class, we en- 
countered no further interference. 

Traveling from Antwerp to Rotterdam we engaged in conver- 
sation with an American who had charge of the foreign business of 
a concern whose works were located in Chicago and whose interests 
abroad were quite extensive. He knew little of the trade union 
movement, but was free in his criticism in a general way. As the 
result of our conversation, which lasted for more than two hours, 
he manifested interest in our mission and our welfare to the extent 
of enabling us to find a hotel, proffered the use of his automobile 
for the following day, gave us assistance in other ways and parted 
with the statement that Mr. McCreary and I not only had enter- 
tained him but had furnished information about trade unionism 
that he had never hoped to acquire. I feel convinced that the 
officers and members of the trade union movement were held in 
higher esteem by this gentleman after our talk than they were 
previous to our acquaintance. 

SOME INCIDENTS OBSERVED AT ROTTERDAM 

Rotterdam is an important shipping point. Vessels of all 
descriptions can be seen in the harbor. It was almost midnight 
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when we arrived in the city, and the ground was' covered with a 
light snow. No cabs were in sight and our baggage was cumber- 
some. A stranger approached us and asked to be permitted to 
carry our luggage for a small offering. His requ.est was granted, 
but his idea of what he would lend his assistance for, and what he 
should be paid after, differed considerably, even though I had to 
perform the heavy end of the job. Like many others, he was dis- 
appointed, or at least he attempted to impress upon us that he was. 
The distance to the hotel was only about two blocks, and when we 
reached it he was handed two guldens (equal to eighty cents) for 
his labor. Well, I can hear him complaining yet. 

At the hotel we secured a lunch, and while engaged at the table 
another traveler happened to enter. He gave an order for some 
cold ham and coffee. Then turning to his suitcase he brought 
forth a loaf of bread and cut therefrom three slices to complete his 
menu. After finishing his lunch he replaced the remainder of the 
loaf in his suitcase. To me this appeared rather strange, not sus- 
pecting that in the very near future I myself would be playing a 
similar part. This, however, will be touched upon later. 

Delft, the city in which S. P. Baart, the head of the Dutch 
glass workers, had his headquarters, was our objective. It is situ- 
ated within fifty minutes ' ride from Rotterdam, and we were there 
the following morning. Arriving at their office we met Brothers 
Baart, Lausberg and Rippen, none of whom, spoke English. Mr. 
McCreary, having a slight knowledge of German, succeeded in 
carrying on a conversation until we secured the assistance of a lady 
who was born and reared in England, fell in love with a Dutchman, 
whom she took for better or worse, and was then required to make 
her future home in Holland. She had acquired a knowledge of the 
language of the country to such an extent that she made a very 
fair interpreter for us. 

THREE TRADES ALLIED IN ONE UNION 

In Holland the potters, bottle blowers and flint glass workers 
all belong to the one union. Mr. Baart, the head of the organiza- 
tion, is a pottery worker by trade. The organization is composed 
of 800 pottery workers and 2,500 glass workers. The wages of the 
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glass workers have been iiiereased 125 per cent in the past four 
years. Their average wage at the time of our visit was about 45 
guldens, or $18.00, per week. They do no night work in the glass 
industry. A strike of three months ' duration in the bottle trade in 
1916 put an end to night work in that branch of the trade. Chil- 
dren under 15 years of age are not permitted to work in the glass 
industry. Previous to the war Holland secured its coal from Ger- 
many at a cost of $3.60 a ton. When we were there they were ob- 
taining their coal from America and paying $30.00 a ton. 

After spending sufiicient time with the ofQcers of the union to 
feel satisfied that the product of the glass workers of Holland was 
causing us no harmful competition and that they, like us, have to 
contend with importations from Gzecho-Slovakia, we departed for 
The Hague. We were impressed with the fact that Delft is an 
unique place, for here one can see a canal in the center of practi- 
cally all the principal streets. The native can be seated in his door- 
way and see the water of the canal flowing a few feet away, or he 
can be entertained by watching a boatman bring coal to his neigh- 
bor in a boat, or take away the ashes or other refuse in the craft 
he mans. 

It requires only ten minutes to go from Delft to The Hague. 
This is the city made famoiis by the erection of the Peace Palace, 
which cost twenty -four million guldens ($9,600,000), three and a 
half million ($1,400,000) of this amount being contributed by An- 
drew Carnegie. It is a magnificent structure, well furnished and 
frequently visited. As all my notes are not available I cannot 
dwell further on this noted institution. 

HARDSHIPS ON OUR VISIT TO GERMANY 

The following day found us crossing the border en route from 
Holland to Germanj'. Here again another examination of pass- 
ports and baggage occupied considerable time. We were ques- 
tioned closely as to whether we had cigars or cigarettes in our 
possession. When I replied by saying that I had never used either, 
the German officer answered by saying, ' ' You are charmed. ' ' This 
was the extent of the trouble we were confronted with in entering 
Germany despite the fact that Germany and the United States were 
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technically still at war. This was a pleasant surprise, as we had 
been under the impression that considerable difficulty would be en- 
countered when we crossed the border. 

That night found us in Dusseldorf. While in Brussels we 
were advised that the Crown Prince Hotel would be a splendid 
place to stop in Dusseldorf. After getting this information I sent 
word that my mail be forwarded to that address. Accordingly, 
eleven pieces of mail ^vere forwarded from Berlin, but, alas, only 
one was received ! The reason was there is no Crown Prince Hotel 
in Dusseldorf, hence those ten letters (from whom I do not know) 
never reached me, while the eleventh, coming from my youngest 
daughter, had crossed the ocean three times before it finally over- 
took me. The information about the number of pieces of missing 
mail was ascertained when I reached Berlin on Christmas morning 
after working the previous day and riding all night without sleep- 
ing accommodations. Those ten letters would certainly have aided 
in driving away the blues on that sad, dismal Christmas morning, 
a Christmas such as I have never spent before and such as I hope 
to avoid for the remainder of my days. 

While in Dusseldorf we stopped at the Bridenbacher Hof. 
The natives here were evidently desirous that we contribute as 
much as possible to the paying of their war debt, as they charged 
us 180 marks ($42.84) a day for our room, while our first meal, 
and a very poor one at that, cost us 181 marks, or $43.18. The 
meal consisted of soup, horse meat, black bread, coffee and a bottle 
of Rhine wine. The black bread was left untouched, there was no 
butter or milk and the meat was strong and hard to masticate. 

Mr. Girbig, head of the glass workers of Germany, had pre- 
viously advised us that on our arrival in Dusseldorf their executive, 
Emil Hoffman, would meet and travel with us on our visits to the 
glass factories in that part of the country. Receiving no response 
to a message I sent to Mr. Hoffman and having his address, I called 
at his home. His wife and daughter and two neighboring children 
were present. Mr. Hoffman was not, having been called out of the 
city to attend a conference. 

The task of trying to make known my identity to the family 
and obtain information as to where I might locate Mr. Hoffman 
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was a scream. They could not understand a single word that I 
spoke, and Heaven knows I had no idea what they were saying to 
me or about me. Finally we all kept quiet for a minute or two, 
but did some hard thinking. The daughter recalled a telegram 
they had received a few days before. She located the message and 
handed it to me. It was my own message, delivered to them in 
English, and although I was able to read it, they could not. Before 
departing, however, T learned that Mr. Hoffman would return the 
following Thursday. This caused an unavoidable delay of three 
days. 

IN COBLENZ WE MEET AMEEICAN SOLDIERS 

The city of Cologne being in the vicinity of Dusseldorf, we 
paid a visit to it. The city was then in charge of the English Army 
of Occupation. We made a pleasant call on the American repre- 
sentative in Cologne and had our passports approved. The famous 
cathedral there attracted our attention. It is a wonderful struc- 
ture but we could not secure the assistance of an interpreter and 
learned little about this edifice. 

After only a few hours in Cologne we went on to Coblenz. This 
city was then controlled by the American soldiers. Here we spent 
the night and mingled with our own doughboys. The Salvation 
Army headquarters was the most agreeable place we had found 
since leaving Delft. This was accounted for because here we ob- 
tained good coffee, butter, milk, pie and doughnuts, for which the 
"Sallies," as the Salvation Army lassies were universally known, 
had become famous. 

Leaving Coblenz we returned to Dusseldorf to meet Executive 
Hoffman. At the appointed time he visited us at the hotel, accom- 
panied by a Mr. William Gundlach, who acted as interpreter. The 
evening was spent in reviewing conditions in the glass trade. Con- 
siderable information was imparted to us, much of which, we later 
learned, was inaccurate because we failed to understand one another 
when our statements were interpreted. This section of the glass 
working industry is known as the Seventh District. 

The following morning we went by train to Dortmund and 
Kruckel. We visited the plant of Annen-Hoffman of Dortmund. 
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The works is one hundred years old and looked to be two hundred. 
It consisted of one furnace of eight and another of 11 pots, each 
pot holding 1,200 pounds. The furnaces are fired from the floor. 
Coal dirt M^as at least two inches deep. The workmen had ceased 
work and one furnace was about to shut down and the other, a 
reserve furnace, was being placed in operation, so we did not see 
the men at work. Practically all the workmen employed here, 
however, had an appearance of distress seldom witnessed — they 
looked underfed and disheartened. 

Being required to depart Dusseldorf without breakfast and 
having no lunch, it was quite natural that when 3 o'clock arrived 
the inner man was making his wants known. The manager at the 
works was kind enough to send to a neighbor and secured eight 
eggs, for which we paid 30 marks ($7.14), after which we took the 
eggs to a small country tavern and requested the lady to fry them. 
With some potatoes, two eggs each and a few glasses of beer, our 
appetites were appeased for the time being. This was the day 
before Christmas. We returned to Dortmund, where we paid the 
expenses and allowances we felt were due Messrs. Hoffman and 
Gundlach, after which they departed for Dusseldorf and we re- 
mained to take a midnight train to Berlin. 

A SAD AND LONELY CHRISTMAS IN BERLIN 

Snow which turned to ram was falling and the streets were 
filled with slush. We were desirous of securing a meal, but none 
was obtainable. Lights were low and we were at a loss where to 
go. It was Christmas Eve. To satisfy our hunger we secured 
some figs from a street vender, and then entered a moving picture 
show in order to be protected from the inclement weather. My 
thoughts were on the loved ones and home. I munched figs and in 
my melancholy frame of mind I went to sleep. When I awoke the 
show was over and the house was about to close. Like two wander- 
ing Jews we strolled into the street and again sought some other 
shelter. We fuially entered a tavern conducted by a Mr. Henry 
Fuchs and tried to obtain something to eat. This was impossible, 
but the wife of the proprietor, who sympathized with us, brought 
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forth a plate of Christmas cookies which we caused to disappear in 
short order. 

All orchestra was playing. The players observed we were 
Americans and immediately played American airs. While the 
music was pleasing, still there was something lacking. Home ties 
iiiid scenes on Christmas, ever so dear to Mr. McCreary and myself 
in the years gone by, passed before our vision and we could recall 
each of our dear ones at home as they planned to receive Santa 
Glaus, exchange presents and wish each other a Merry Christmas. 
All of this added to our disconsolate state. At 11 :29 we left for 
Berlin. Even though we remained up all night, we failed to see 
Santa Glaus. 

At 7 :20 on Christmas morning we reached Berlin. People 
were on their way to church. A few minutes at the hotel and we, 
too, were wending our way to attend divine services. The church 
was a round structure. Most of the people stood, there being more 
standing room than seating facilities. The attendance was large. 
In this church the priest preached before mass. 

On our return to the hotel I received a cablegram from our 
office asking for certain information to be placed before the Ways 
and Means Committee at Washington, whieli was to consider the 
subject of tariff on glass beginning with January 6th. Christmas 
Day, therefore, was spent in writing a letter to the Hon. Joseph 
Pordney, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee at Washing- 
ton, communicating with loved ones and friends at home and mak- 
ing plans for the future itinerary. 

Prior to the war glass workers of Germany earned about 30 
marks a week. Now they have an agreement in the Seventh Dis- 
trict providing that men who cannot earn from 350 to 400 marks 
are recognized as being incompetent. A mark is equal to twenty- 
three and eight-tenths cents (23.8c). Meat that cost 60 pfennigs 
(15 cents) before the war cost the people of Dusseldorf 30 marks 
($7.14) when we were there. Coal that cost one mark per 100 
pounds was raised to 25 marks. The workers seemed to lack 
vitality. 
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AN INCIDENT OP THE WAE IS TOLD TO US 

A young German, who spoke English very well, informed us 
that he served four years in the war and that he would never forget 
August 15, 1918. He related that his comrades were without pro- 
visions and were hxingry. An order had been issued that they 
should charge the enemy at four o'clock the following morning. 
Previous to this time the German soldiers had been advised that 
the Americans would not and could not send soldiers across the 
ocean. Ten minutes before the hour set for his company to charge 
they were placed on the defense. They knew not who the attack- 
ing enemy was, but they soon learned that it was the American 
soldiers they were facing. The Germans were forced to retreat and 
that retreat, he stated, never ceased until November 11, the day the 
Armistice was signed. Out of 300 men in his company only ten 
succeeded in making the retreat, the other 290 being killed, 
wounded or captured. It was pathetic to hear this young man 
recite his experience. He, like numberless others whom we met, 
left the impression that never again do they wish to see a military 
machine reconstructed. They hated war, and well they should. 

At Berlin we stopped at the Esplanade. This is one of two 
leading hotels in that city, but notwithstanding this fact we were 
unable to obtain either white bread, butter, milk or sugar. The 
managers of two hotels were in jail for secretly serving their 
patrons the articles of food referred to. In addition they were 
fined 2,000 marks each. Black bread was obtainable, but we could 
not eat it. My information was that its principal ingredients were 
potato peelings and sawdust. It had a disagreeable odor and a 
sour taste. We were in Germany fifteen days without a bite of 
bread. Being a great bread eater, I certainly missed that universal 
staff of life. The coffee was poor, some declaring that it was made 
of acorns. I could not partake of it. Fruit, meat, potatoes, onions 
and packed eggs that were strong enough to walk made up the list 
of foodstuffs that we had to eat. 
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ABNORMAL HIGH COST OF EVERYTHING ! 

Prices were very high. For instance, a pear or an orange cost 
from 5 to 7 marks (a mark is almost 24 cents), a sheet of writing 
paper 1 mark, and an ordinary linen collar sixteen and one-half 
marks ($3.93). A pair of half -soles tacked on my shoes with 
wooden pegs, no heels, cost me 45 marks or $10.71 ; the pressing of 
a suit took 65 marks or $13.09 ; an apple relieved me of 8 marks or 
$1.90 ; shoe shines from 4 to 6 marks or 95c to $1.43 ; room vs^ithout 
bath and laundry for five days (meals not included) took 556 marks 
or $132.33. Meals cost anywhere from 30 marks ($7.14) up. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

WITH THE GERMAN GLASS WORKERS 

HE headquarters of the German glass workers is in Berlin. 
We had advised their oificials of the time we would call, 
which was on the Monday following Christmas. The day- 
was recognized as a holiday, but Vice-President Grunzel 
and other officers were there to meet us. KSeeretary Girbig was 
absent from the city. We were made welcome in a way that left 
no doubt as to the sincerity of our hosts. 

Miss Blise Leutel, who served as secretary to Secretary Girbig, 
was born and reared in Germany, came to the United States at the 
age of thirteen, mastered the English language and graduated with 
high honors in New York City four years later. After her gradu- 
ation she returned to Berlin and has since been employed in the 
office of the glass workers' organization. 

Miss Leutel acted as our interpreter and certainly possessed 
ability to serve in that capacity. Her knowledge of the glass in- 
dustry, as a result of her years of experience in Mr. Girbig 's office, 
proved to be of great value to us. Herman Grunzel, the vice-presi- 
dent of the German organization, understood the English language 
and spoke it fluently. 

Prom London word had been sent to the glass manufacturers 
of Germany that Mr. McCreary and I would go to the continent to 
visit their factories, and it had been intimated that admission to 
some of the plants would be denied us. Accordingij' the officers of 
the Manufacturers' Association declared that while it would be 
agreeable to the manufacturers to allow the writer, who represented 
the workers, to visit their plants, under no circumstances would 
they allow Mr. McCreary free entry to their works, because he was 
what they called a "director." This attitude toward us caused 
the officials of the union in Germany considerable anxiety. 
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employers' objections are overcome 

It had been arranged that we visit a bottle factory in Berlin, 
but subsequently the management informed the union officials that 
we would not be admitted. Nevertheless, we were persistent in our 
endeavors to gain admission to certain plants, as we realized the 
importance of gaining some information therefrom. When our 
mission was thoroughly understood by the officers of the workers' 
organization, and after they in turn explained it to some of the 
employers, we encountered no difficulty at any of the plants we 
visited. 

Feeling the need of acquiring new ej^e glasses and learning of 
a concern in Berlin that enjoyed a reputation for its ability to cor- 
rectly fit them, I had an examination of my eyes made by one of 
the firm, but obtained only an ordinary pair of glasses, and at a 
cost of 542 marks. This was equivalent to $129.00 if German 
money were at par. 1 was convinced, however, that advantage was 
taken of me because I was an American, and I learned later that a 
native could purchase the same glasses for about one-third the 
amount I was required to pay. 

When we called at the headquarters of the glass workers we 
found that Secretary Girbig was absent from his office and it was 
necessary for us to wait four days before he returiied. In the 
meantime Vice-President Grunzel suggested that it would be well 
for us to reduce our questions to writing and have them translated 
into the German language so that they could be clearly understood 
by Secretary Girbig and himself, after which they would make their 
replies in the German language and then have them translated into 
English. In this way cause for misunderstanding we believed 
would, in all probability, be avoided. We were glad to comply 
with his request, with the result that a questionnaire containing 
fifty-four questions was compiled. 

On Thursday we had the pleasure of meeting with Secretary 
Girbig, who is the real head of the German organization, and who 
for thirteen years has been secretary of the glass workers' inter- 
national organization. We found him to be a very democratic 
gentleman, well versed in the affairs of the industry and respected 
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by all with wlioiii he came in contact. Two days were devoted to 
making out answers to our questions, a task that seemed to be en- 
joyed by all. It was indeed an interesting meeting, as each ques- 
tion had to be discussed in both German and English. 

INVITED TO ADDEESS THE WOEKEBS 

At the end of the second day Mr. McCreary and I were invited 
to the home of Secretary Girbig, where we met his wife and two' 
daughters, both of whom understood and spoke English quite well. 
We enjoyed our visit very much. 

The day of our arrival in Berlin, Carl Legine, president of 
the German Federation of Labor, died. His funeral was held on 
Saturday and was attended by many friends and admirers, includ- 
ing among whom was Secretary Girbig. We were deprived of Mr. 
Girbig 's company for that day; but I took advantage of the occa- 
sion to write an^address that I had been invited to deliver while 
on our visit at Weisswasser, which is the center of the glass in- 
dustry in Germany. 

In making measurements the metric system is used almost ex- 
clusively in Europe. An incident which happened to us showing 
its application is worth recording here. The laundries had de- 
stroyed most of my linen collars, so I entered a Berlin store to 
purchase some new ones. On account of the young lady clerks not 
being able to speak English and I being unable to speak German, 
we had considerable fun in making the young lady who waited 
upon me understand that I wore a 17% size. Mr. McCreary and I 
did considerable figuring to determine what 171^^ inches equalled in 
millimeters in order to make it plain to the young lady. Being in 
doubt one of the girls thought she had solved the problem and 
approaching me with a tape measure she threw her arms around 
me to measure my neck. I enjoyed this novel experience. She 
decided that I should bave a No. 44 (millimeters). Then after 
purchasing a few collars Of this size I later discovered that they 
had to be exchanged and a 4.5 substituted. Mr. McCreary became 
a little jealous of me, while observing the proceedings, and he en- 
deavored to make arrangements whereby he could purchase one 
collar each' day for the remainder of our stay in Berlin. 
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In company with Secretary Girbig we visited the Reichstag. 
This is one of the most magnificent structures that I have ever 
entered. It cost 60,000,000 marks or $14,280,000.00. This build- 
ing was completed in 1909. Mr. Girbig at the time of our visit was 
a member of the Reichstag. 

THE GLASS INDUSTRY AT WEISSWASSEE 

That afternoon we departed for Weisswasser. Here is located 
the largest glass plant in Germany, a picture of which appears 
below, and includes an excellent view of many of the homes in 
which the workmen employed in the glass plant reside. We visited 
one of those homes and found that the family residing in it had 
two very nice living rooms and a kitchen. This worker was re- 
quired to pay four marks and 60 pfennigs per week as rental, or an 
equivalent of $1.09. 




One of the plants at Weisswasser, Germany, and the homes 
in which the workers reside. 

Since our entry into Germany fifteen days had elapsed, during 
which time we were unable to secure white bread, butter, milk or 
sugar. The result was that I lost considerable weight, which was 
very noticeable at the girdle. Upon arriving in Weisswasser I 
asked Secretary Girbig to aid me in securing a " Schneider" 
(tailor) in order that I could have the waist line of my trousers 
reduced about 4% inches. When we visited the " Schneider" and 
my friend Girbig observed the great alteration that was necessary, 
he inquired the cause, and upon being advised that it was because 
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of a lack of real, white bread, of which I was fond, he, without my 
knowledge, called on a friend who happened to be a baker and in 
some manner obtained sufficient flour to enable him to make two 
large loaves that resembled the brown bread obtainable in America. 
These loaves were presented to me at the hotel the following eve- 
ning, for which I paid 35 marks, or $8.33. It will be recalled that 
while we were at one of the hotels in Holland a gentleman caused 
us much amusement by drawing a loaf of bread from his suitcase 
to complete his meal. Now it was my turn, and I did not mind it 
in the least if I did furnish amusement for others as I gladly car- 
ried my two loaves, and when we entered the dining room of the 
Esplanade, one of the leading hotels in Berlin, I took my bread 
with me. 

The best coal produced in Germany at that time was, under 

the provisions of the Versailles Treatj^ being shipped to France, 

resulting in German manufacturers using an inferior grade. As 

an example, while at Weisswasser we were advised that the coal 

. used at the glass works there consisted of 56 per cent water. 

Before going to the works at Weisswasser Secretary Girbig 
preceded us in order to make certain that we would be admitted. 
Mr. Vincent Krebs was the superintendent of the plant. He made 
inquiry as to whom his intended visitors were, and when advised 
that my name was Clarke he immediatelj' replied by saying that he 
was acquainted with me, and asked Mr. Girbig to bring us over. I 
am convinced that this gentleman had never met me before but had 
me confused M'ith another Mr. Clarke who is associated with the 
General Electric Company. However, we were enabled to visit the 
plant and obtained much valuable information relative to the 
making of electric bulbs and other articles produced there. 

I kno-^^' it will be difficult for some to understand the manner 
in which bulbs are made in this plant, but it was not unusual to 
see bulb workmen making from six to fifteen bulbs before cleaning 
the moiling from the pipe. This depended entirely upon the 
peculiar skill of the individual. It was not unusual either to see 
the moiling extend three inches from the nose of the iron before 
the pipe would be cleaned. 
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ADDRESS TO WORKERS IN THE MARKET PLATZ 

Previous to the war it was practically impossible for an Ameri- 
can to obtain a permit to address a gathering in Germany, but 
things have changed and I was accorded the privilege of addressing 
a gathering that was estimated anywhere from 6,000 to 10,000, that 
had assembled in the Market Platz at Weisswasser on January 4th. 
It was the largest assemblage that it has ever been my privilege to 
speak to. Realizing that there were not many in the audience who 
understood a single word that I uttered, but were required to wait 
until my address was translated for them into the German language 
by Secretary Girbig, I marvelled at their patience. (This address 
was printed in full in the March (1921) issue of The American 
Flint.) 

In the evening we were entertained at the Rathskeller. I 
observed in the opposite end of the hall a crowd giving me the 
"once over." Later in the evening I was informed that they were 
endeavoring to determine my age, and I felt very much flattered 
when I learned that their conclusions were that I was approxi- 
mately thirty-six years old. 

The next pleasant surprise was an invitation from the Burgo- 
master (mayor) to visit his home, at which place our party was 
royally entertained. I never felt more contented in my life than 
when I was partaking of the generous hospitality extended by His 
Honor and his estimable wife. 

Later an invitation was received from a Mr. Gebauer, a former 
glass worker, who had been blacklisted some j^ears previous and 
compelled to learn another trade. After mastering the details of 
the shoemaker's work he entered the business for himself, accumu- 
lated considerable money and now has a beautiful home. The 
treatment accorded Mr. McCreary and me on the occasion of our 
visit to Weisswasser will always remain a pleasant memory in the 
recollections- of our visit to Germany. 

While there we stopped at the Krone Hotel. In the center of 
the street in front of the hotel there was a narrow gauge railroad 
track. Our room was in the front part of the building. In the 
morning we were awakened bj^ the sound of a bell being rung in 
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the street. Upon investigation we discovered a man trotting down 
the street with a bell in each hand, ringing them in an excited 
manner. When we inquired the reason, we were told the man was 
announcing to the public that a train was about to approach and 
all should be on guard. This occurred each morning while we were 
at Weisswasser. 

SKILLED ARTISANS IN WEISSWASSER PLANT 

At the glass plant I was presented with a paste mould goblet 
so light that it was flexible to a degree that I had never seen before. 
This artistic piece of ware was a surprise to me, but the discovery 
that a comparatively deep figure was cut on the bowl of the article 
caused greater astonishment. It demonstrated the fact that excep- 
tionally good metal had been used, that the workman who blew the 
bowl understood his business thoroughly, and the cutter who cut 
the design without going through the article certainly possessed 
remarkable skill. T gladly carried the sample for the remainder 
of my journey, but, unfortunately, it was broken when our baggage 
was transferred at Paris for Havre to be put aboard the steamer 
"France." I cherished this present very highly and had hoped to 
be able to display it on my return to America. 

Having completed our work at Weisswasser we departed for 
Haidemuhl, changing cars at a place called Spremberg, where we 
witnessed women carrying live hogs in baskets strapped to their 
backs. At Haidemuhl we had the opportunity of seeing the Schiller 
machine producing packers' goods. They make an article with an 
excellent finish but the process is very slow, producing but 1,800 
of a half -pint jar in eight hours' time. During the war women 
were employed doing the work of pressing at this plant. Since 
then all the women have been displaced. 

As an item showing the cost of living in Germany at the time, 
it may be of interest to know that the young lady who acted as 
interpreter for us informed me that she had paid 950 marks, which 
would be equivalent to $226.00, for a rather ordinary blue serge 
dress that she had purchased shortly before our visit to that district. 
And as an indication of the sufferings endured by the people of 
Germany it may likewise be recorded here that this same young 
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lady suffered so much for the want of food that her weipht was 
reduced from 124 to 88 pounds. It was nothing unusual for us to 
come in contact with men who had lost anywhere from 40 to 50 
pounds in weight. 

A PERILOUS CLIMB UP ALPINE HEIGHTS 

Our next visit was to Oberschreiberhau. This is a mountainous 
country. The pine forests are so dense that they are almost beyond 
description. After completing our work at the glass plant and 
cutting shops, we ascended the mountains, so steep it required a 
four hours' journey to get to the top. Once on the top, we were 
far above the clouds. A snow storih overtook us and we were 
happy when privileged to start our return journey with a rural 
mail carrier. He was equipped, however, with spiked shoes and a 
spiked cane in order to enable him to keep his feet on the ground, 
which was covered with snow and ice. 

It is not infrequent that tourists in this i^art of Germany are 
lost in the mountains and their remains discovered months after- 
wards. Therefore, when the mail carrier purposely disappeared 
from our view, which caused us to lose our trail, some anxiety came 
over us, but fortunately we were able to reach the city in safety. 

We returned to Berlin, where I was invited to address the 
workers' executive board. Here again, I was required to write my 
address in English and have it translated into German. This work 
was done on the train en route to Berlin. (This address was printed 
in full in the March (1921) issue of The American Flint.) 

We bade farewell to the officers of the oi'ganization and their 
executive board members in Berlin and departed for Jena with 
grateful hearts as the result of the hospitality and good-will of the 
German people. 
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A SHOET STAY IN HISTORIC CITY OP JENA 

Jena is a noted city. It is there that Napoleon won the war of 
1806. While there we stopped at the Hotel Sonne, which was built 
220 years ago, and without knowing it we were assigned to Room 
18, which we later learned was Napoleon's headquarters and from 
which he directed the Battle of Jena. 

Soon after our arrival we were given an audience with the 
directors of the Schott & Genossen Works, the directors consisting 
of Messrs. Schott, Ilirsch and Klett, after which we were escorted 
through the plant by Director Hirsch, and given considerable infor- 
mation that was of great value to us. 




View of Schott & Genossen Works at Jena, Germany 

Leaving Jena we went to Nurnberg, at which place we were to 
take a train for Prague at 8 :25 that evening. We arrived at 7 :20, 
only to be informed that the train on which we expected to depart 
had gone the day before. Regular trains had been discontinued 
with the exception of three days each week. This added another 
delay to our journey. However, we departed the following day for 
Bger and Prague. There was no heat in the train and black bread 
made principally of sawdust and potato peelings, along with coffee, 
which we were informed was made from acorns, constituted our 
meal. 



CHAPTER IX 



IN THE LAND OF FAIR BOHEMIA 
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E reached Prague at 9 :10 that evening, and looking about 
for accommodations, we were advised that the Central 
Hotel was about three blocks away. We employed two 
stout Austrian s to carrj- our baggage to the hotel. Mr. 
MeCreary proposed that he would give the men 30 kronen for their 
Services, while I suggested 40. Before a settlement was amicably 
reached it was necessary for my friend McCrearj^ to "cough" up 
60 kronen, which was equal to $11.58, and this for services that 
required less than fifteen minutes. 

On our arrival at the hotel we naturally desired something to 
eat, and my evening meal consisted of steak, potatoes, rolls and 
coffee, for which I paid 46 kronen- and 60 centimes, or $9.46. On 
Sunday when we arose we learned that all the waiters in the city 
had gone on strike. As a result we were required to take our 
breakfast in our sleeping apartments. My meal consisted of eggs, 
rolls and coffee, and the cost was $4.67. The cause of the strike was 
the refusal of the manager to add ten per cent to the bills of his 
patrons, which ten per cent was to be donated to the waiters in 
addition to their tips. 

After breakfast' Mr. MeCreary and I ascended a cliff on which 
is erected St. Vitas' Cathedral, so situated that it overlooks the 
city. Here we heard mass. This cathedral is located within the 
old wall that once surrounded the citJ^ It is a picturesque building 
and is visible for a radius of ten miles. The ancient wall in some 
places is fully 75 feet in height and quite well preserved. Within 
this wall, at certain points, is built another wall only 10 feet away, 
intended to afford double safety to those who once resided within 
this historically walled city. From a tower we were able to count 
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nine beautiful bridges spanning the Mold.au River, one of which is 
adorned with upwards of a score of statues representing the saints. 

WE EAT OCR MEALS UNDER DIFFICULTIES 

We were unable to obtain food at any place other than our 
hotel, owing to the general strike that was in full force. At noon 
we ate in the cellar of the Central Hotel, our meal consisting of 
soup, boiled ham, potatoes, black bread and coffee, for which we 
paid $6.60. Supper likewise was eaten in the cellar and consisted 
of steak, white bread, potatoes and coffee, which cost me $8.12. 
However, I purchased the equivalent of $8.12 of Czecho-Slovakian 
money for 51 cents in American money. 

Monday morning we again breakfasted in the cellar. Some of 
my friends ( ?) may say that we should have gone without eating. 
That may be all right to talk about in a land of plenty, but I had 
just known what it was to go hungry, having spent fifteen consecu- 
tive days in Germany, during which time I was without white 
bread, and one experience of that kind was enough for me. A 
glance at my waist line showed the result. 

On January 18th we left Prague for Tannwald, passing 
through the "Wilson" station, which was formerly the "Franz 
Josef," it having been named after the former ruler of Austria, 
but later was named after Woodrow Wilson. Not only did they 
change the names of their stations but the names of the cities also. 
In addition the new government removed the coat of arms of the 
old Austrian monarchy from all public buildings and it was the 
intention to install the insignia of the new republic. 

It is apropos to mention here the diversity of peoples now 
comprising Czecho-Slovakia. The new republic consists of nation- 
alities totalling as follows : 

Per 

Nationality cent 

Carpathians __ 430,929 3 

Polish 277,792 2 

Other Nation- 
alities 146,326 2 







Per 


Nationality 




cent 


Czechs ______ 


_ 6,291,237 


46 


Germans 


_ 3,828,974 


28 


Slovaks 


._ 1,762,799 


13 


Hungarians _ 


_ 1,071,511 


8 
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We departed from Prag\ie at 7 :00 a. m. and were due in 
Tanmvald at 2 :-16 p. m. On boarding the train we were advised 
that it would not be necessary for us to change cars. The reader 
can imagine our surprise when the conductor, who spoke the Czech 
language, later on the journey entered our apartment and ad- 
dressed us with a statement that we did not understand. Mr. 
McCreary and I looked at each other and smiled, but the conductor 
departed immediately. He returned in the course of ten minutes 
and again spoke to us. We had no idea what the man was saying. 
Again he departed, this time in disgust, and we kept on reading 
papers we had in our possession relative to the glass industry of 
Czeeho-Slovakia. Finally the train stopped. After it had been 
standing for a few minutes, the conductor again entered. He was 
in a rage. This time he talked with his hands, and we finally inter- 
preted his actions to mean that if we did not depart from the train 
he would throw us oft". Here, we learned, we were required to 
change cars after all in order to reach our destination, Tannwald. 

After journeying less than half an hour on the second train 
we were again required to change cars. To our amazement we 
encountered a similar experience with the conductor on the second 
train, who could not make himself understood. I think Mr. Mc- 
Creary and I will have a great deal of sympathy for the so-called 
' ' Hunkies, ' ' and in fact for all newly-arrived immigrants traveling 
in America — as we were reminded that we were acting much like 
the "Johns" from Italy act when they travel on American rail- 
roads. 

AMUSED BY AN INCIDENT AT A STATION 

A humorous incident occurred when we changed cars the sec- 
ond time. We were required to wait about one hour in order to 
make train connection. The weather was cold, there being about 
four inches of snow on the ground. We observed in the station 
that there were three waiting rooms — first, second and third class. 
We inspected each. In the third class there was a bar and tables 
resembling much the bar rooms we used to have. We did not resist 
the temptation. Seated at one of the tables we were served with a 
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stein of beei\ There was no one in the station with whom we could 
speak, but we enjoyed ourselves observing the actions of others. 

While we were thus engaged we saw an important-looking 
Austrian gentleman enter. He wore felt boots, a sweater coat and 
was the picture of health and robustness. He must have weighed 
at least 210 pounds. He was noticeably intoxicated and amused 
himself bj^ taking the drinks that had been purchased by others 
and consuming them. It seemed that no one had the courage to 
offer objection, fearing, no doubt, that they would suffer personal 
injury at his hands. As we sat there we witnessed this man take 
at least five drinks from patrons of the bar without invitation from 
them. Mr. MeCreary and I debated as to what our attitude would 
be if he undertook to help himself to our beverage. Luckily, how- 
ever, the train on which he was to depart arrived. Simultaneously 
a woman weighing about 100 pounds entered the station and ad- 
dressed this gentleman, evidently ordering him to board the train. 
He was slow in responding and it was indeed amusing to see her 
clout him in the back of the neck and make him hasten his steps 
to the train. I judge that the little woman was his wife. It was 
quite evident that he was not boss in his home, no matter what he 
asstimed to be elsewhere. He was as meek as a lamb when she 
came upon the scene. 

We arrived at Tannwald and went direct to the Hotel Krone, 
which was run by a man by the name of Julius Eohn, Jr. In this 
hotel was located the headquarters of the German glass workers of 
Czecho-Slovakia. Mr. Rohn acted as our interpreter. Some years 
ago he served as a waiter in a hotel at Washington, where, he 
I'elated, he had the distinction to serve the former president, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

The glass workers of Czecho-Slovakia are divided into two 
organizations, Germans and Czechs. Previous to 1912 they were 
all in one union, but the Czechs withdrew and elected Karl Victoria 
as their leader, while the Germans (Austrians) retained Anton 
Hackel as the head of their organization. Hackel, fifty-six years of 
age, has been secretary of his union for twenty-one years. The 
Germans had a membership of 18,000, while the Czechs, with their 
headquarters in Teplitz, had a membership of 17,000. 
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There were about 3,200 skilled glass workers in the German 
organization ; that is, skilled in the sense that they compared with 
the men who hold membership in the American Flint Glass Work- 
ers' Union, while the remaining 14,800 were home workers, laborers, 
furnace men, stenographers, box-makers, batch mixers and other 
men and women employed in and around a glass plant. It must be 
understood that every workman connected with the industry is 
admitted to membership, except the manager and officials, even the 
chemists and office help are included. In passing it may be well 
to record that in the Teplitz district the Czech organization ad- 
mitted the manager also, taking all the workmen employed in the 
industry into their organization with the exception of the president 
of the company and the directors. 

CZECHS ARE DOMINATING FACTOR IN THE NATION 

Previous to the war the German organization of Czecho- 
slovakia had Germans, Czechs, Bulgarians, Magyars, Poles, Ukraini- 
ans, Slovaks, Turks and another nationality represented in their 
union, but they all spoke the German language. It was a matter 
of satisfaction to me that I was not required to discuss the class 
struggle with this heterogeneous aggregation. It was bad enough 
as it was. The feeling between the Czechs and Germans was any- 
thing but friendly, the Czechs having been held down when the 
Germans (Austrians) were in power, hence a vindictive spirit was 
displayed by the Czechs, who are now the controlling factor in the 
new republic. To the credit of the glass workers, however, it must 
be said that they unite in their demands on the employers. 

There were about 24,000 ' ' home ' ' workers in and around Tann- 
wald and Goblenz, who were employed making glass buttons, beads, 
ear-rings, stickpins, spoons, bracelets, spangles, glass eyes, stoppers, 
toys and kindred articles, all fashioned from glass. 

During our staj' at Tannwald we secured figures on staple 
articles of necessity that justify me in recording them here. The 
following named were some that were increased in price from 1914 
to 1920, and the percentage of increase is given herewith : 
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Per cent Per cent 

Flour or meal 355 Collars 2,333 

CoflEee 2,000 Shoes 2,250 

Cocoa 15,000 Washing and ironing 2,200 

Oil (petroleum) 2,855 School books 1,200 

Clothing 2,900 Railroad fares 1,200 

The labor that some men and women were required to do in 
Czecho-Slovakia was almost beyond belief. We witnessed men 
hitched to sleds doing practically the work of a horse, and women 
with baskets made of boards strapped across their backs carrying 
coal and other materials around a glass works. It was certainly 
shocking. The men, we were informed, received 6 to 8 kronen 
($1.22 to $1.62) before the war; at the time of our visit they were 
paid 70 to 80 kronen ($14.21 to $16.24) per day, but bear in mind 
that their money -was worth onty about six cents on the dollar as 
compared Math American money. 

Since the new republic was created under the provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty, the names of the cities have been changed. The 
official language also was changed from German to Czech, and 
names of railroad stations and cities so altered that it made travel 
exceedingly difficult for even those who speak their language, and 
much more so for Americans. 

Wednesday, January 19th, we started out to inspect a few of 
the glass plants that are so numerous in the vicinity of Tannwald. 
The snow was about 10 inches deep, and the slush exceedingly dis- 
agreeable. Under such circumstances one has a longing for home, 
especially so when there hovers in his breast the thought that those 
who are footing the bill may form the erroneous impression that 
he is out on a lark. A pair of storm rubbers were purchased. The 
girl who sold them to me did not understand the ' ' sign ' ' language 
very well. She tried to sell me shoestrings, socks and shoes when I 
wanted rubbers. I finally secured the last pair they had in the 
store and for which my expense account indicates that I paid 90 
kronen, or $18.27. The rubbers were later stolen from me. 

I ACQUIRE IMPRESSIONS THAT WILL LAST 

My visit to a " blacksmith shop ' ' to watch the workmen make 
stoppers, our climb over the mountains through ten inches of snow 
to visit the "home" industry, my amazement as to conditions found 
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in some of the homes where father, mother and da,ughters were at 
work over the lamp, will remain vivid in my recollection of my 
trip to Tannwald, Sehunberg, Poland and Tiefenbach, as will my 
plodding through twelve inches of snow on our journey to Neualt. 
Here we found a plant 300 years old. All paste mould shops used 
wooden moulds. The plant was purposely situated in a forest so 
that wood could be readily obtained for fuel. In those early days 
they never thought of the advantage that could be gained from 
being situated close to a railroad. We were required to walk more 
than five miles through snow that, in some instances, was better 
than twelve inches deep. This was due to our being required to 
keep off German territoiy, for the reason that our interpreter and 
Editor Neuman, who accompanied us, did not have passports to 
permit them to cross the boundary, hence we walked along the 
Rivers Elbe, Iser and Mummel, which form the line of division 
between the two countries. 

Snow, rain and sleet were falling while we journeyed to Neualt. 
Our interpreter carried an umbrella. We walked together. It was 
a struggle. The perspiration streamed from me. I feared, how- 
ever, that some one of our group would fall by the wayside. Peel- 
ing equal to the occasion I insisted on carrying the umbrella. Mr. 
Rohn replied that he had been a soldier in the Austrian army and 
was required to carry a pack that weighed 40 pounds, a gun and 
other equipment, so he did not mind the difficulties encountered 
carrying the umbrella. It was not hard to convince me after that 
that he should have the task. 

A GRUESOME WAR STORF BY OUR INTERPRETER 

As the journey continued, Mr. Rohn related some of the hard- 
ships endured during the World War. His division was sent to 
Russia. The English army had been compelled to retreat when the 
Austrians appeared, but the latter had been without food for sev- 
eral days. They discovered beans and bones scattered on the 
ground where the English had their camp. They were filled with 
worms, but their hunger was so great that the beans, bones and 
worms were gathered and a kettle of soup made from the cast-offs. 
It was partaken of by the almost famished soldiers, resulting in 
fifty or more passing to the Great Beyond as a result of being 
poisoned. I was glad I was not a soldier serving under such condi- 
tions as our guide had related. 
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CHAPTER X. 

haida's glassware museum and trade school 
^N January 22 we left Tannwald for Haida. On receiving 
our hotel bill we found a charge of 70 kronen ($14.20 with 
money at par, but only 90 cents at the then prevailing 
value) for coal used to heat our room. The proprietor of 
the hotel had no fuel for the stove and the coal consumed was sup- 
plied by the officers of the glass workers ' union. About ten buckets 
were furnished and the proprietor in turn received 70 kronen with 
our thanks. 

We reached the city of Haida Saturday evening- at 8 :30. On 
Sunday morning, accompanied by a Mr. Zahn, who conducted an 
up-to-date cutting shop, Mr. McCreary and I were escorted to the 
museum. Here we were met by Mr. Alex. Pf ohl, vice-mayor of the 
city and keeper of the museum. He took great pleasure in showing 
us through the institution. This museum was established by the 
glass workers of Haida many years ago. Each workman at that 
time was solicited to make a contribution of one piece of glass which 
had been made, cut, engraved, painted or decorated by himself. 
To this appeal many responded ; others also voluntarily contributed 
many beautiful pieces. 

There are many rare designs included in this mammoth collec- 
tion. Anyone as interested in the glass industry as I am, would 
certainly enjoy examining the niimerous articles on exhibition, 
which showed the individual tastes of the craftsmen in their efforts 
to please the eye. Some of the articles on display required months 
and even years to complete, but the one piece that impressed me 
most was an eleven-inch light paste mould vase, decorated by an 
artisan by the name of Hegenbarth. This vase was engraved in 
the year 1913. The design was a blue water scene showing flies, 
but the central figure was that of a mermaid surrounded by fish. 
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It was an excellent piece of work, and is known in the museum in- 
dex as No. 140. The designer, who evidently was an artist of ex- 
ceptional ability, starved to death in the year 1917 at the age of 
forty-three. In order to provide the necessaries of life to prolong 
his existence he sold this particular vase for 20 kronen, which would 
mean a little less than 26 cents in American money. With this 
money he hoped to purchase sufficient food to stave ofE death, but 
failed. 




The square building in the foreground is the Museum 
referred to at Haida, Bohemia. 

It was Sunday evening and we had no place in particular to- 
go. A young man by the name of Munzel, who spoke English, 
called at the hotel and suggested that we attend a masquerade balL 
We consented. On our arrival at the ball-room we found that 
owing to an accident the electric lights had been extinguished and 
lamps and candles were substituted. There was a small gallery in 
the rear of the hall where liquid refreshments were served, and we 
soon found our way to the gallery. 

Our companion, Mr. Munzel, seemed to be well and favorabljr 
known. He was approached by numerous people in attendance at 
the ball who invited him to join them in partaking of refreshments. 
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It will be understood these friends of his all spoke either the Czech 
or the German language. I overheard Mr. Munzel making an ex- 
cuse when invited to join another party, saying that he had some 
friends with him who were foreigners. The person who extended 
the invitation glanced at Mr. McCreary and me and then spoke to 
Mr. Munzel. I understood very clearly what he said, he having 
asked, ' ' Are they Japs ? ' ' 

WORK OF THE TRADE SCHOOL AT HAIDA 

On the following day we visited the trade school at Haida, 
where 250 students were engaged in learning the art of drawing, 
painting, cutting and engraving glass. They were then preparing 
to melt glass in a small furnace in order to teach the art of making 
glass. The curriculum of the school was as follows : 

When a student enters he or she is first instructed in cutting 
pictures from books and papers and pasting them on colored back- 
grounds. The next step is to use ink with a stick, this being the 
first lesson in drawing. Following this the student is given a 




The Trade School at Haida, Bohemia, where 250 students are engaged 
in learning the art of drawing, cutting and engraving. 
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brush and takes his first lesson in painting. In a short time the 
students are competing for prizes. Their drawings and paintings 
are intended for reproduction on glassware only. Each student 
must make his own design, whether it be for painting, cutting or 
engraving. One can readily imagine what this fundamental train- 
ing means to the child that later follows either of these branches 
of the glass industry. 

While there were only 3,000 people living in Haida, in the 
suburbs there were many thousands more, most of whom utilized 
part of their time working on glass or making articles from glass 
over a lamp. Because of the vast quantity of glass produced in 
this vicinity there are several display rooms in the city of Haida. 
Here you can find practically all sorts of glass articles from the 
most insignificant to the most exquisite. In the show room of Mr. 
Munzel, father of the young man who escorted us to the ball, we 
had the pleasure of inspecting a green plated vase which required 
one man three years to engrave. 

We left Haida for Tannwald on Wednesday, Januarj' 26th. 
At the depot we met a Mr. Rausche, whose acquaintance we had 
formed a few days before. He dealt in glassAvare on a large scale 
and employed quite a number of people in connection with his dis- 
play room. This man spoke English very well, having spent con- 
siderable time in the United States. One of the humorous things 
he related, and which we very much enjoyed, was an incident 
dealing with his first trip to this country. He was in New York 
City and found it necessary to visit Atlantic City. He was advised 
to go to Philadelphia and cross the river to Camden. On account 
of not being able to speak the English language, and being very 
backward, he missed thirty-two ferry boats. 

HE REACHED HIS DESTINATION EVENTUALLY 

This experience did not dismay him, however, so in order to 
get his bearings he walked along some of the streets of Philadelphia 
observing names as he went. He finally saw a name on a drug 
- store that indicated the man operating it was a German. He 
mustered up sufficient courage to enter the store and address the 
gentleman in his native tongue, with the result that he soon there- 
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after was able to reach his destination. To meet Mr. Rausche now 
one would never think that he ever had many of the unusual ex- 
periences in our country he took such a pleasure in relating to Mr. 
McCreary and me, all of which befell him, of course, before he was 
able to master the English language. 

Upon returning to Tannwald I found twenty-three letters, 
several circulars, copies of The American Flint and other communi- 
cations, all of which were exceedingly welcome and which I enjoyed 
reading until after 2 :00 o 'clock the following morning. A few 
hours later we departed for Teplitz. As we had been without food 
for some time I jokingly asked the conductor, "Where can we get 
a glass of beer?'' It was not long until he stopped the train and 
beckoned us to follow him. He escorted us: to a tavern, ordered 
three large glasses of beer, drank his rapidly and then turned to 
me and said: "You can pay for them." The three beers cost me 
4 kronen and 30 centimes. This would be approximately 88 cents 
if the money were at par, but in reality they cost about 6 cents. 

OT;B STAY IN TEPLITZ IS A PLEASURE 

We arrived in Teplitz that evening and were met at the station 
by Joseph Straus, editor of the Journal, published for the Czech 
glass workers. Like others we had met, he was unable to speak 
English. At the station I was the first to pass through the gate, 
with Mr. McCreary following. When later we secured the services 
of an interpreter it amazed us to have Mr. Straus relate that he 
purposely let me pass, believing that I was the manufacturer, after 
which he took Mr. McCreary 's grip and carried it from the station 
to the hotel, under the impression that he was carrying the grip of 
the president of the workers. 

Teplitz has a population of 32,000, but there are 140,000 people 
all told, including those in the immediate vicinity, 10,000 of whom 
are emploj'ed in the glass industry. This included the window, 
bottle, plate and flint glass industries. While in this city we 
learned that the workers ' organization — which was composed of all 
the men and women employed in and around a glass plant, even 
the manager — operated a co-operative bottle factory where the 
employes worked for a lower wage and made more ware in the co- 
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operative plant than those in any plant where the workmen were 
employed by a bona fide- manufacturer. These co-operative work- 
ers had no hesitancy in attempting to justify this unusual action. 

We spent three days in Teplitz, during which time we were 
accorded every consideration by President Victoria and the other 
officers of the glass workers' organization, as well as bj^ the em- 
ployers with whom we came in contact. 

The manager at the Joseph Inwald plant, who was a bottle 
blower by trade and what one would call a "jolly good fellow," 
refused to bid me good-bye, insisting that I attend their meeting 
that night and deliver an address. I naturally thought that he had 
in mind a meeting of manufacturers or of some civic organization. 
When I delved into the matter later I was surprised to be informed 
that while he was manager of the glass factory he was also vice- 
president of the workers' organization, and he was desirous that I 
address the workers. I was unable, however, to comply with his 
wishes. 

I UNDERTAKE TO OPERATE A PRESS 

While in the Inwald plant at Teplitz I observed a peculiarly 
constructed press. I asked the manager to allow me the privilege 
of pulling the lever. He in turn told the presser to step to one 
side so that my wishes might be gratified. When I attempted the 
operation every man and boy in the plant stopped work to "rub- 
ber." They acted just as the glass workers in America would act 
if a "farmer" entered one of our plants and undertook to operate 
a press. They evidently thought I was a "rube," but I enjoyed 
the incident very much. 

President Victoria was ill on the occasion of our visit, and it 
was necessary for us to visit him at his home. Although the 
weather was quite cool, he was, by law, deprived of having more 
than one fire in his home. For this reason we were entertained in 
the kitchen. There were six in our party. President Victoria is 
a Czech, his wife is an Austrian, our interpreter was a Jew and the 
party in Haida thought either Mr. McCreary or I was a Jap. Con- 
sequently we were required to speak three languages in order that 
the entire party could understand what was being said. This is a 
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good way to explain some of the difficulties encountered by those 
who travel abroad and who are vmable to speak more than one 
language. 

We left Teplitz convinced that those with whom we came in 
contact did everything within their power to make our visit both 
profitable and pleasant. I would have given a good deal to have 
been able to speak the Czech language, for the officers of the work- 
ers' organization gave every indication of being splendid characters 
and well qualified to fill their respective positions. 

VIENNA THE SCENE OF GREAT POVERTY 

We stopped in Prague for one day and then proceeded to 
Vienna, Austria. In this city we coiild not help but marvel at the 
many indications of poverty that abounded on every hand. Here 
we were with plenty of funds, but unable to purchase a suitable 
meal. We walked for almost two hours with the hope of finding 
some place in which we could secure bread, dovighnuts, cakes or 
similar food, but we were forced to give up in despair. 

Finally we were required to be satisfied with boiled ham, fried 
eggs and coffee for breakfast. The food was poor and the cost was 
119 kronen. In former times the 119 kronen would have meant 
$24.16 in American money, but on the occasion of our visit we could 
purchase what was once worth $24.16 of Austrian money with 18 
cents of American money. 

The present population of Austria is 6,000,000, and 2,500,000 
live in the city of Vienna. Here I witnessed men and women 
working side by side shoveling dirt on a railroad dump. I likewise 
witnessed women doing the work of men in cleaning parks and 
streets. On our journey from Austria to Hungary we were com- 
pelled to travel all day without a morsel of food, with the exception 
that at a station named Komcerom we succeeded in purchasing two 
salt buns at a cost of 20 kronen. 
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CHAPTER XI 

OUE EXPERIENCES IN HUNGAEY AND SERBIA 

HE capital of the nation, Budapest, was our first objective 
in Hungary, and when we sat dowii to a meal in our hotel 
there they brought our coifee first. I advised the waiter 
to take the coffee back and serve it with the meal, while 
Mr. McCreary suggested that it be served last. In a few moments 
the waiter returned with the coffee in a " glass. ' ' In another place 
I ordered tea. When I undertook to drink it I found that it had 
been "spiked" with rum, lemon and sugar. We stayed only a 
short time in this ancient city, and then departed for Serbia. 

Taking a sleeping car from Budapest at 10 :45 at night we 
reached the city of Szeged, Hungary, at 7 :00 a. m. When we 
arose we found that there was neither soap, towels, comb nor brush 
in the wash-room of our car. Fortunately we had all these facili- 
ties in our grips with the exception of towels, and lack of these 
made it necessary for us to return to our berths, take the pillow- 
cases from the pillows and use them for towels. To add to our dis- 
comfort the lights were suddenly extinguished and we were left in 
the dark, and had to fumble our way about as best we could. 

When we alighted at the station there were so many men seek- 
ing an opportunity to carry our grips that we avoided an argument 
by finally allowing five Hungarians to handle our baggage. We 
were driven from the depot in an old-fashioned cab, in which we 
rode across the city for about two miles to another station. When 
we reached there we found the place without heat. It was raining 
and the weather was cold. It felt especially so to Mr. McCreary 
and me. Shortly after our arrival a girl of about eighteen years 
of age entered the station. Her feet were bare and also her legs 
except for a pair of very low wooden slippers. She carried a shovel 
filled with hot coals which she placed in the stove and patiently 
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remained kindling the fire, apparently unmindful of the morning 
chill. 

HARDSHIPS OF TRAVEL TRAIN FACILITIES BAD 

Our menu for breakfast here consisted of some goulash, cold 
beets, rye bread, lard to be used as butter, and acorn coffee, and 
believe me we were glad to get it. We remained in this station for 
two hours, and then departed for Eoszki. The car in which we 
traveled had no tipholstering of any kind or character. Many of 
the windows were filled in with zinc as a substitute for glass. 
While we were traveling first class, the car resembled more a stock 
car than a passenger coach such as we are used to in America. 

At 12 :30 we departed for Jugo, Serbia. Our passports were 
taken up at the station in Eoszki and later were delivered to us 
■on the train. Our next stop was at Subotica. We spent about 
eight hours in this city. Here we found any number of women 
going about barefooted — without either shoes or stockings. Here 
again we noticed their peculiar dress. The better dressed women 
-wore hoops, bustles that were exceedingly large, long, wide skirts, 
and a silk garment adorned their heads somewhat on the order of a 
mantilla. I do not recall seeing any of the women wearing a hat. 

We were required to remain at Subotica until 10:30 p. m., 
v^rhen we departed for Belgrade. On boarding the train we found 
there were no lights, notwithstanding the fact that we were travel- 
ing first class. The only light to penetrate the gloom on our 
journey was when a passenger coming into the car would take a 
candle from his grip, light it, drop some of the wax on the window 
sill and then stand the candle upright in the wax. However, when 
he departed he took the candle with him, and again we were left in 
absolute darkness. We rode all night and not more than three 
passengers entered our apartment who had candles. There was no 
sleeper on this train and no upholstery on the seats of the cars, 
consequently we were required to sit up all night on ordinary oak 
hoard seats. 

Just before we reached Belgrade a number of women boarded 
the train. It was about 4 :30 in the morning. Each carried from 
two to four baskets filled with eggs, each basket being about equal 
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in size to our half bushel. In most instances each carried a hickory 
stick about four feet long with a notch on each end. The stick 
passed over the shoulders like a "yoke," and suspended from each 
end of the stick was a basket filled with eggs. In addition to this, 
as a rule, they carried another basket in each hand. I never saw so 
many eggs on one occasion before. 

SUFFER LOSS OF SUITCASE THROUGH THEFT 

We were to remain only twelve hours in Belgrade. For this 
reason our larger grips were left in the cheek room at the Union 
Station, while our small satchels were taken to the hotel. When 
we returned to the station that evening, to my astonishment and 
dismay, I learned that one of my suitcases had been stolen from 
the check room. It contained many treastired articles that had 
been collected on our journey, and also some presents I had hoped 
to bring home to my family and numerous friends. In addition to 
this there were documents and views with the assistance of which 
it was my purpose to formulate two or three illustrated lectures 
for the benefit of the membership of the American Flint Glass 
Workers' Union. However, I was unable to recover the grip, and 
the loss of it proved to be a very great disappointment to me. 

In compiling my notes later on, I had occasion to examine some 
of the papers I collected on my journey, and which did not happen 
to be in the missing grip. While those remaining in my possession 
are of minor importance, comparatively speaking, they have al- 
ready served a good purpose, but, likewise, they bring forcibly to 
mind the irreparable loss sustained when my collection of rare 
views, historical data, presents from new-formed acquaintances and 
old friends, photographs, kodak pictures, notes of interest covering 
a period of months and numberless other items that were of almost 
inestimable value to me, disappeared at the hands of some vandal 
who did not greatly enrich himself and left me with a loss it will 
be impossible to replace. 

While in Belgrade we viewed the scene at which the World 
War actually began. Accompanied by a Mr. Sabo we visited a 
park from which vantage point he showed us where the Germans 
came up the river by boat, where the Austrians, crossing a bridge. 
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entered at another point, and simultaneously the Bulgarians, who, 
the Serbs thought, were their friends, approached the city from 
another direction. Then all three forces attacked the Serbians 
almost at the same time. Our information was to the effect that 
1,200,000 men, women and children died of typhus in Serbia during 
the war. The country at the time I write has 150,000 men who 
are either armless, legless or blind in one or both eyes. As a result 
of the war, there were 200,000 children left orphans. Previous to 
the war the population of Serbia was 5,500,000, while afterward it 
was reduced to 4,000,000. 

FOOD WAS HARD TO OBTAIN IN SERBIA 

Our next stop was at a place called Sisak. On arriving at this 
city, after traveling all night, we endeavored to secure something 
to eat, with the result that we found four so-called "hot dogs," 
which we purchased from a vendor at a small station. We were 
on our way to Trieste, Italy. It was Sunday, and we were required 
to travel all day and until 11 :00 o'clock at night without any food 
with the exception of the four "hot dogs," minus bread, and one 
pie, which was purchased at a way station. This was the only pie 
we had been able to secure during our entire journey through 
Europe. 

At Verde, just before entering Italj', we had our baggage and 
passports examined. Here we were required to leave the train and 
go in search of the customs office. When we located it the officer 
in charge was so blind that he stuck the wrong end of the pen in 
the ink bottle in order to obtain ink to endorse our passports. 
Twelve minutes later we crossed into Italy. The train was again 
stopped and the Italian officers came aboard, checked our passports 
and we proceeded to Logatez. Here the train paused long enough 
1o change engines, and again I got out to secure food. I managed 
to purchase some, and brought it with me to the train, but it proved 
to be such that neither Mr. McCreary nor I could eat it. At the 
suggestion of a fellow-passenger we left it in the rack, he having 
intimated that perhaps someone who may later board the train 
would be glad to have it. 



CHAPTER XII 

IN SUNNY ITAI;Y BEAUTIES OF VENICE AND ROME 

TIEAVELING in Italy was a relief to us after the unpleasant 
_____ experiences we met with in Serbia. We reached Trieste 
^^^ about 11 :C0 'clock at night. We found, when, we arose 
the next morning that the Hotel Deville, at which we were 
stopping, was so situated that we were within 200 feet of the Adri- 
atic Sea. As we looked out our bedroom window there lay before 
us the finest harbor that it has ever been my pleasure to gaze upon. 
The city is built on a hill overlooking the Adriatic Sea. There 
were many boats in the harbor and the sun was shining bright. 

In this city they pave their streets with stones that are 2, 3 
and even 4 feet in length, about 18 inches wide and 8 inches thick. 
One would naturally wonder where all the stone comes from. 
When we set about to view the city a very strong wind was blowing, 
but we observed the women carrying on their heads the largest 
bundles that I have ever seen human beings carry, and they were 
able to balance them with ease. Many of these bundles were twice 
as large as our ordinary clothes baskets. We remained in this city 
only a few hours and then we departed for Venice. 

The size and formation of the rocks on the mountains sur- 
rounding the City of Trieste are almost indescribable, and the wire 
entanglements seen at frequent intervals, the trenches dug through' 
the solid stone, the tunnels entering into the mountains at various 
points, were mute evidence of the great obstacles that had to be 
overcome bj^ the contending forces engaged when Italy entered the 
war. They demonstrated conclusively that the Austrians and 
Italians who fought across these mountains had labored hard to 
secure tactical advantages of one another; the battlefield being 
but a short distance from the City of Trieste. 
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IN THE CITY OP FLOATING VEHICLES 

From Trieste to Venice is a six-hour ride. We arrived in 
Venice about 5:00 o'clock in the evening. The train was required 
to enter the city over a trestle about one mile in length, completely 
surrounded by water. Leaving tlie train at the station we natu- 
rally inquired for a ' ' cab. ' ' The porter went to summon one, and 
when we were escorted to the "vehicle" it proved to be a gondola 
propelled by two men. It required 27 minutes to row us from the 
depot to the hotel. 

The chief attraction in Venice is St. Mark 's church, which was 
built in the Ninth century. In architecture and interior finish it 
is both unique and marvelous. It is adorned with five domes, while 
the interior decorations are of glass and mosaics on gold grounds. 
After looking upon this inspiring and edifying scene we next 
visited the Palace of the Doges. Here we mingled with others, 
viewing some of the very rare paintings to be found in Italy, and 
there are many of them. Our visit here furnished us an exceed- 
ingly pleasant hour. On our way out we were attracted to the 
"Bridge of Sighs," over which we passed and on down to the 
prison where many an unfortunate entered never to leave again. 
This prison is built very low. The cells are but slightly above the 
edge of the water. When the tide rose the water gradually flowed 
into the cells where men and women were imprisoned. Not infre- 
quently did the water reach a sufficient depth to cover the board 
beds on which the prisoners rested. This was a common occurrence 
in the days of long ago. Many prisoners were beheaded in this 
prison also. Their heads were dropped into the sea from the 
executioner's block, then their bodies were placed in a gondola and 
removed from the building. It is related of Lord Byron that he 
slept on one of these board beds for one night in order that he 
might gain an inspiration for material for one of his books. 

Venice, by some people, is considered the most beautiful city 
in the world, but I disagree with them. Its streets are, figuratively 
speaking, paved with water, and all streets are connected by 
bridges. Pedestrians can travel only short distances without being 
required to cross the bridges that span the different streets. These 
streets in realitj- should be referred to as canals. 
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SIGHT OF AMERICAN FLAG PLEASES BEST 

Venice is said to be built on a thousand islands. The city, 
however, is of no commercial importance and is chiefly a rendezvous 
for idlers and sightseers. Not a wagon, automobile, or any kind 
of a conveyance other than a boat can be found in Venice. One 
of the things of real beauty that I saw while there was the Ameri- 
can flag flying from the flagstaff on the battleship Olympia, which 
was anchored in the harbor. 

Leaving Venice, after a ride of seven hours we reached Milan. 
We had quite a time locating the officers of the Italian glass work- 
ers ' organization. We finally got in touch with the secretary of 
the union, Mario Scolari. We found him to be a clean-cut, hand- 
some and intelligent gentleman, but not a glass worker by trade. 
He was what is known as a propagandist, and formerly was em- 
ployed in the capacity of a writer for a newspaper. With the aid 
of an interpreter we soon learned that there were in Italy eleven 
organizations composed of glass workers, but their energies were 
so divided that they accomplished little. 

In Milan we visited a plant in which bulbs and tubing were 
being produced, and the bulbs made into finished lamps in a lamp 
room connected with the glass plant. It was a first class works. 
The superintendent was a Frenchman. 

The Milan Cathedral is one of the wonders of the age. It is 
without a doubt the greatest example of church architecture to be 
found the world over. It is marvelous how the builders were able 
to handle the mammoth blocks of marble that go into the construc- 
tion of this wonderful edifice. Here we were permitted to view the 
remains of St. Charles, who died in 1584, and who is buried in a 
silver sarcophagus in a crypt in the Cathedral. This saintly 
churchman was archbishop of Milan at the tender age of twenty- 
two. 

VISIT GENOA, THE BIRTHPLACE OF COLUMBUS 

Genoa was the next city visited on our itinerary. This, as we 
all know, was the birthplace of Christopher Columbus, the dis- 
coverer of America. The residence of his parents is as humble as 
it could possibly be, but the monument erected to the memory of 
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the great discoverer in Genoa is certainly a work of art. The city 
is built on a hill. The harbor is one of the greatest in all of 
Europe. The climate of Genoa was certainly ideal on the occasion 
of our visit, which was Sunday, the 13th of February. To travel 
in Italy on Sunday one must pay double fare on the railroads, 
hence we remained in Genoa and amused ourselves by strolling over 
the mountains, viewing the surrounding country, during which time 
we joined with many others in picking wild flowers. 

While on board a street car on the way to visit a noted ceme- 
tery, we were required to pass through a long tunnel. As the car 
approached the tunnel it stopped. A heated argument followed, 
but we were unable to learn what was being said. The passengers 
looked at their watches and the debate became more animated. 
Many of them seemed to be trying to convince the motorman that 
his watch was incorrect, but why we knew not. At last the motor- 
man gave in, and the car proceeded. When we were within sixty 
feet of the other end of the tunnel, without the least warning, the 
motorman stopped the car, and with his controller in hand walked 
away. The passengers followed, and when we emerged from the 
tunnel in the heart of the city we saw that cars were standing in 
practically every direction. When at last we secured the assist- 
ance of a person who could speak the English language we were 
informed that the street car workers had been ordered to strike at 
2 :00 'clock, and promptly at 2 :00 o 'clock they did. About 6 :00 
o'clock, however, the strike was over. 

AT PISA WE SEE THE FAMOUS LEANING TOWER 

On Monday morning at 10 :40 we departed for Florence, stop- 
ping at Pisa for about three hours, at which place we visited the 
renowned Leaning Tower, which is recognized as one of the seven 
wonders of the world. This tower is 179 feet high and 14 feet out 
of plumb. It was built in 1174. Doubt exists as to whether it 
was originally built in its leaning position, or whether the founda- 
tion later settling caused the tower to incline in the manner shown 
by its present position. The remarkable thing is that it does not 
topple over. We reached Florence that evening. 

Florence, a city of 240,000, is famous as a center of art. Much 
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of the work of Michael Angelo can be found in Florence, and the 
great artist himself is buried in that city. It would be useless for 
me to undertake to describe the art galleries of Florence, their 
mammoth size, and to what extent they are visited. Those inter- 
ested in studying paintings of the old masters could well spend 
months in this noted city. 

After a very short visit in Florence we departed for Rome, a 
ride of six hours. En route we passed through a country both 
mountainous and flat, fertile with grapevines which have a growth 
much larger than those found in the United States. Some of the 
trunks of the vines were fully eight inches in diameter. It is in- 
deed remarkable how the Italians are able to train their vineyards 
on the side of a mountain, in terrace fashion, and at points an 
American would believe to be almost inaccessible. These vines, in 
the growing season, are nourished by the warmth of the sun beat- 
ing on the side of the hill. The result is they produce grapes in 
abundance. 

On reaching Rome we visited about thirty hotels before we 
could secure sleeping accommodations. "We were under the im- 
pression we had reservations at the Palace Hotel, but upon our 
arrival we found the house filled. After about five hours ' diligent 
search we secured a room and in order to reach it we were required 
to ascend seven flights of stairs. Later in the evening, however, 
we succeeded in securing a room in the Excelsior Hotel, which 
saved us the trouble of having to climb those seven flights to the 
room in the apartment house that evening. 

INCIDENTS OP OUE VISIT TO THE VATICAN 

The following day arrangements were made for us to join with 
about 300 other people in an audience to be held by the then reign- 
ing pontifi:, Pope Benedict XV. An audience with His Holiness 
is conducted very much on the same order as one granted to tourists 
by the President of the United States, except that the garb worn, 
as a rule, is black, and that the ladies wear black mantillas. 

When the pilgrims have assembled a gong sounds, indicating 
that the Pope is about to enter. Those present kneel. The guards 
come first — twelve in number — and next two very tall men dressed 
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in dark purple robes reaching to their ankles. A small man, 
dressed in white, with a serious expression on his countenance, 
glasses hooked behind his ears, making a strange appearance be- 
cause of his short stature, enters and extends his right hand from 
one to the other of the pilgrims, keeping to the right of the room 
until he passes all four sides. In this manner His Holiness gives 
an opportunity to each pilgrim to kiss his ring, and this regardless 
of their religious affiliations. The Pope then takes a position in 
the center of the room, utters a prayer, blesses the gathering and 
departs. 

It was a real treat and a signal honor for Mr. McCreary and 
me to be at the Vatican on this occasion, and as I looked into the 
countenances of those who had made the journey, their expressions 
indicating happiness, I felt exceedingly grateful that such an 
opportunitj' had been mine. 

Months could be spent in Rome and the visitor would depart 
without a very great knowledge of the history of the city and the 
innumerable places of historic importance that it would be his 
pleasure to visit during a longer sojourn. It may be of interest to 
record that Rome had a population of 5,000,000 before its downfall, 
while the population at the present time numbers about 1,000,000. 

EARB SIGHTS IN HISTORIC ST. PETER 's 

We spent the greater part of one day going through the gal- 
leries in connection with the Vatican and in St. Peter's church. 
The latter is a mammoth edifice. It contains one hundred altars. 
The tomb of St. Peter is in the center of the church, and is a very 
massive structure. On the approach to St. Peter's church there is 
a semi-circular vestibule in which are arranged one hundred and 
thirty-eight statues of saints. Then the statues of the twelve 
apostles on top of the church, joining with the sixty-nine on each 
side, make a total of one hundred and fifty statues that are visible 
at a glance at the semi-circle. 

After leaving St. Peter's we paid a visit to the Catacombs of 
St. Colisco, where 1,000,000 bodies were buried, 100,000 of them 
martyrs to the Christian faith. While passing through the cata- 
combs the pilgrims held lighted candles in their hand, this being 
:he only means of illumination. The catacombs are fully 50 feet 
below the ground's surface. Here we observed the statue of St. 
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Cecelia, sculptured showing the saint in the position she held when 
she was beheaded for the "crime" of being a Christian. The 
hands are held in a manner that reveal that at the time she was 
put to death one finger was extended on one hand, indicating that 
there is but one God, and three fingers on the other hand, indicating 
her belief in the three Divine Persons. 

A visit to the Coliseum — also known as CoUosseum — enabled 
us to inspect the ruins of a building that seated 80,000 people and 
possessed four galleries with eighty entrances, seventy -six being for 
the general public and four for the Italian royal family. 

IN THE DAYS OF PAGAN EOME 

On each side of the Coliseum were ten cells for prisoners. 
Men who were convicted and sent to jail were later transferred to 
the prison at the Coliseum and forced into the arena, after which a 
caged animal was turned loose to devour the prisoner to the delight 
of the pagan assemblage. When a prisoner was injured or killed 
in an encounter, the body was decapitated, the head thrown to the 
beasts and the remains carted away. A few moments in meditation 
here were quite sufficient for myself and my companion. 

On Sunday morning it was our rare privilege to attend the 
Pope's mass and receive communion at his hands, an honor that 
comparatively few have bestowed upon them. My recollection is 
that the Pope celebrates mass to which the public is invited only 
once a month, and it so happened that Mr. McCreary and I were 
there on one of those Sundays and thus it was that we were able to 
be in attendance. 

At 12 :30 we departed Rome for Naples, arriving in the latter 
city at 5 :30. The following day we visited Pompeii, which is but 
one hour and twenty minutes' ride from the city of Naples. There 
we spent two hours going through the ruins where 45,000 people 
were suffocated by ashes that came from the famous Mount Vesu- 
vius, seventy-nine years after the birth of Christ. There were such 
enormous quantities of ashes thrown over the city as to completely 
bury it and all its inhabitants in a short space of time. In recent 
years the ashes have been removed from a considerable portion of 
the city, allowing the visitor to obtain a fair impression of the 
appearance of the city prior to its destruction. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

AMID THE RUINS OF ANCIENT POMPEII 

N MY reference to the destruction of Pompeii, which I 
said occurred seventy-nine j'ears after the birth of Christ, 
it should also be understood that this same city had been 
destroyed once before, the previous destruction having 
occurred sixty-three years before the birth of our Redeemer. The 
Pompeii of that age must have been a wicked city. Many evidences 
of the low standard of morals and conduct of those who inhabited 
the city at that time are still visible to the tourist. 

Among these evidences of the depraved state of society of that 
time might be mentioned the painting entitled the Scale of Justice, 
which is concealed in a locker but which is readily accessible for 
inspection. This depicts a comparison between gold and vice, as 
understood by the artist who painted it. Also included among 
these debasing influences were the habitations of the public women, 
vulgar paintings, the baths that were used in common by both sexes 
at the same time — these and many other indications of the immoral- 
ity that prevailed are sufScient to suggest that the displeasure of 
God was, in all probability, the direct cause for the destruction of 
the city. 

While Pompeii was destroyed by a deluge of ashes from Mount 
\'esuvius that smothered all of its inhabitants, the city of Hercu- 
laneum, a short distance away, but in another direction, was com- 
pletely covered with lava at the same time. 

A new city has been built on the ruins of Herculaneum, the 
lava making a splendid foundation. Many years ago some men 
while engaged in digging a well discovered a large theater about 
164 feet below the ground 's surface. After excavating for a period 
of forty j^ears sufficient lava had been removed from the ruins to 
enable visitors to enter and gain a fair impression of the style of 
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the ancient theater, which was destroyed more than 1,800 years 
ago. Judging from tlie faint outline as we viewed the ruins, it 
would seem that the building was on a plan much akin to some of 
our jjresent theaters. 

EISK A JOURNEY UP MOUNT VESUVIUS 

Upon resuming our journey, Mr. McCreary and I next pro- 
ceeded to Mount Vesu-^'ius. It required about twenty-five minutes 
to ascend the hill, part way in an electric car. The car was then 




The Ruins of Pompeii 
William P. Clarke on the left and Thomas W. McCreary on the right. 

attached to a cog engine, and the tourists travelled upwards for a 
period of twenty minutes. We were next required to change cars 
and enter an incline that was operated by a cable and in six min- 
utes were at the top of the mountain, which is 3,937 feet high. 
Then it was necessary to travel on foot approximately a quarter of 
a mile in order to reach the crater. During this journey on the 
top of the mountain, one virtually wades through ashes that are 
almost knee deep. Upon reaching the edge of the crater the tourist 
observes a large round hole that is estimated to be 6,562 feet in 
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circumference, 1,640 feet in diameter, while the cavity is 984 feet 
deep. 

Down in the center of the pit is to be seen a new crater that 
has been throwing out fire, lava and ashes for four years. Smoke 
and steam likewise are constantly pouring forth, preceded by 
rumbling blasts and convulsive upheavals that take place at inter- 
vals of aboiit five minutes. Mr. McCreary and I descended into 
the crater to a distance of about 60 feet in order to obtain a better 
view, as well as for the purpose of coming in' closer proximity to 
the heat from many of the small openirgs in the side of the basin. 
While in this position 1 was fortunate to be able to arrange my 
kodak so that I could obtain a very good view of the crater as it 
was in eruption. 







Mount Vesuvius in action. 



Leaving Mount Vesuvius, we returned to Naples, which is a 
wonderful city. It is situated on the Mediterranean Sea. It has 
been claimed that Naples is the most densely populated city in the 
world. It so happened that we were there on Tuesday, February 
22nd. We called on the American consul, but found his office 
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closed. An Italian, in broken English, informed us that the consul 
and his staff were celebrating George Washington's birthday. 
Being unable to get in touch with the American consul, we found 
it necessary to confer with the Italian and French consuls, so that 
we could have our passports examined and certified, to enable us 
to depart for Paris. It was really amusing to see the number of 
oiHcials engaged in one capacity or another under the Italian gov- 
ernment, all decorated with medals and gold trimmings, who were 
constantly extending their hands seeking "tips" from Americans. 
We departed Naples at 2 o'clock on Tuesday afternoon for 
Paris, arriving in the latter city on Thursday morning at 10 :30. 
While we were passing through Genoa the train stopped long 
enough to allow me to purchase four hard boiled eggs, two apples 
and four cookies at a cost of 30 lire, or $5.79. We also passed 
through the Musnese Tunnel, which is 14 kilometers, or 8% miles 
in length. This is reputed to be one of the longest tunnels in the 
world. 

PARIS AND THE FRENCH BATTLEFIELDS 

On our arrival in Paris we went direct to the Continental 
Hotel, where an abundance of mail had accumulated. This was 
hastily examined, after which we set out to locate Mr. Charles 
Delzant, president of the organization of French glass workers. 
We found him in his office, and the more time we spent with him 
the more likable he became. Through his influence we were 
enabled to visit a prominent factory in Paris and obtained much 
information with reference to the glass industry, which we found 
to be of great value to our survey. Mr. Delzant is a bottle blower 
and window glass worker bj^ trade. 

On Sunday, February 27th, we visited Versailles, which is 
within close range of Paris. Here we had the jjleasure of going 
through the gardens and the palace. It was in this building that 
the now famous Peace Treaty of the World War was concluded. 
It is a remarkable structure. The gardens surrounding the palace 
cover 16,400 acres, and are 27 miles around. Historians tell us 
that it required the services of 36,000 men and 6,000 horses laboring 
for 24 years to build the palace and lay out the grounds surround- 
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Charles Delzant 

The newly elected secretary of the organization of International Glass Workers. 

His office is in Paris. He has been president of the 

French organization for twenty-one years. 

ing the building. They are, without a doubt, the most beautiful 
public gardens in all Europe. 

Tlie following day we visited the tomb of Napoleon, who is 
buried in Paris. We also visited a building in which a picture 
representing all the prominent personages of all the allied nations 
involved in the World War was on exhibition. Just before visiting 
this building I had read an article in one of the English papers, 
printed in Paris, to the effect that the trade union movement, and 
President Gompers especially, had no prestige of any kind or char- 
acter with the American people. It was, therefore, pleasing to me 
when, within half an hour later, as I inspected this remarkable 
painting and came to the American section, I found the likenesses 
of President Wilson, Secretary of -War Baker, former Presidents 
Taft and Roosevelt, Herbert Hoover and Samuel Gompers,_Presi- 
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dent of the American Federation of Labor, occupying the most con- 
spicuous places in the painting. This was a complete contradiction 
of the views of the writer of the article heretofore referred to. 

At 11 o'clock that day I was called upon to address the execu- 
tive board of the organization of French glass workers. Accom- 
panied by two interpreters, 1 undertook the task of conveying a 
fraternal message to the 24 men and women in attendance, but it 
proved so difficult a task for the interpreters to translate my state- 
ments, that I had to give up in despair. One of the interpreters 
was kind enough to say that he understood every word I uttered, 
but admitted that he was unable to find words in French to convey 
to the gathering the meaning of what I spoke in English. My col- 
league, Mr. McCreary, experienced a like difficulty. 

The following day we visited Saint Gervais' Church, in which 
23 people were killed on Good Friday, March 29, 1918, while as- 
sembled for prayer, by a shell which had traveled 75 miles from the 
point where it had been discharged from the famous German long 
range gun, and which dropped through the roof of the building. 

RUINED RHEIMS — THE WAR-WRECKED CITY 

We took one side trip out of Paris and visited Rheims. It is a 
two-hour ride. There we viewed the ruins of this noted city, which 
had a population of 130,000 previous to the war and 13,000 build- 
ings. Only 1,100 buildings remained intact after the armistice 
had been signed, and my observation led me to believe this state- 
ment to be true, for we saw scarcely a building which had not 
suffered in some manner or other while the towii was under fire. 
No words can adequately describe the destruction that took place 
in this city; the closest resemblance, is Pompeii. 

We visited the battlefield of Berry-Au-Bac. On the way to 
the battlefield we were shown the place where one village had been 
completely wiped out — not a house or building of any character 
left, and not a soul about. Stones, bricks and other indestructible 
materials were left to mark the spot where this village once stood. 
The window glass plant that was situated in the city of Neuyillette 
was completely destroyed, as was every house in the city, and there 
was not a person living in this village. 
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A little further on we came to a cemeterj' where the Russian, 
French and German soldiers are buried. The French occupy the 
center and their graves are marked -with white crosses, while the 
Russians are on one side and the Germans on the other, and their 
graves are marked with crosses that are painted black. Inscrip- 
tions thereon clearly indicate that most of those who lost their lives 
ranged in age from 19 to 24 years. In one spot are buried 47 un- 
known Russian soldiers in a plot about 20 feet long and 8 feet wide. 

We next went to the battlefield and there viewed the entangle- 
ments and observation towers, imbedded in the ground with 
slight elevations and camouflaged by the use of paper, grass and 
such other materials as would conceal an officer bent on making 
observations. Iron posts, which were screwed into the ground like 
gimlets, were used so as to avoid making noise. These posts were 
designed to support entanglements and frequently were erected at 
night and strung with barbed wire, so that when an opposing army 
approached the following morning its advance was effectively 
stopped by such barricades.. 

OTHEE SCENES ON THE BATTLEFIELD 

We encountered quite a few lookout cages, which were con- 
structed of double iron plate work, on the same principle as the 
thei'mos bottle, having a double wall with the intent that if the 
bullets of the enemy should pass through the outer wall they would 
have spent their force and be prevented from passing through the 
imier wall and injuring the occupant. It would be too long a story 
to undertake to describe many of the scenes witnessed on this battle- 
field. A few were humorous, but most of them were very sad in- 
deed. We returned to Paris that evening, and upon our arrival 
there received a cablegram announcing the death of our former 
organizer, Robert Luckock. 

The following- day we visited a glass plant in Paris, observed 
the men at work, took particular notice as to their crude method of 
producing certain articles, noted also the construction of their 
plants, and conferred with the o-\vners for a considerable length of 
time, after which we concluded that the object of our journey had 
been completed and then set about to make arrangements for our 
return trip to America. 



CHAPTER XIV 

FAREWELL, BUEOPE — HAIL, AMERICA! 



Mil last chapter touched on matters that indicated we were still 
_^__^ in Paris. It was Friday. As was said in one of my early 
^^J contributions, I do not eat meat on that day. The fish we 
were able to secure for dinner did not agree with me and as 
a consequence I suffered an attack of hives. We had great diffi- 
culty in ordering our evening meal, the waiter being unable to 
■understand our language. I finally ordered boiled eggs, to be 
broken and served in a glass. When the waiter brought my meal, 
in place of having eggs broken in a glass he handed me a glass filled 
with broken ice. While this incident was humorous at the time — 
and is still so — yet when a man has an appetite as sharp as a kraut 
■cutter, he does not relish a glass of broken ice as a substitute for 
■eggs, especially during the winter season. 

Now my good friend Mr. McCreary understands French just 
about as well as I do — but no better, which the next incident of our 
meal amply proved. When we were about finished Mr. McCreary 
decided he would have some dessert. He pointed to the menu and 
directed the waiter to bring in what he pointed at. I told him he 
was ordering cheese, which I knew he did not like. He insisted 
that he knew what he was doing, that he was ordering ice cream. 
When the waiter returned, sure enough he had with him a nice 
block of cheese. Then there was an argument. This is only 
another indication of the many diiSculties we encountered on our 
journey, which were more noticeable in France than in any of the 
other countries we visited. 

METRIC SISTEM. IS ANNOYING TO AMERICANS 

The average American does not understand the metric system 
■of measurement, which system is used almost exclusively through- 
out Europe, and causes an American many annoyances. For 
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example, if you were to speak of inches, feet, yards and miles, in 
some European countries, the average native would not understand 
what you were talking about, as, in France for instance, their- 
riieasurements are governed by millimeters, centimeters and kilo- 
meters. This is also true when we speak of weights. They do not 
understand the meaning of ounces or pounds, their weights being 
regulated by milligrams and kilograms. This, of course, added tO' 
our difficulties in our quest for information, and made our task 
much more trying. It is my conviction that some day necessity 
will cause the United States to adopt the metric system. 

The last night Mr. McCreary and I spent in Europe we were- 
entertained by Mr. Charles Delzant and his estimable wife at their 
home in Paris. Mr. Delzant, as I have already mentioned, was the 
president of the French glass workers at the time of our visit. 
Since our return from Europe he has been elected to the office of 
President of the International Glass Workers' organization, which 
organization held its convention in Amsterdam during the month 
of March. While all that was said during the evening had to be 
interpreted in order that we might understand, still our conversa- 
tion was interrupted long enough to allow us to enjoy a splendid 
meal. The hospitality of our friend Delzant will long be re- 
membered. 

On Saturday, March 5th, at 12 :46 we departed Paris for 
Havre. It was a beautiful day. We had the pleasure of procuring 
a newspaper in Paris that was printed in English. It contained 
President Harding's inaugural address in complete form. This 
address we read with much interest, it being "hot off the press," 
having been delivered before Congress the previous day. We 
reached Havre at 4 :30. This was our first stop after leaving Paris,, 
and from which port we expected to sail immediately, only to learn- 
that our ship, the S. S. France, would not depart until 6 :30 Sunday 
morning instead of Saturday evening, the captain refusing to pilot 
the vessel out of the harbor after dark. We went aboard the 
steamer, unpacked our belongings, had dinner and after dinner 
took a short stroll through the city. The surroundings appeared 
to us undesirable and we were a little uncertain as to our safety,, 
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having learned that a number of tourists passing through this city 
had recently mysteriously disappeared and their bodies later were 
recovered in the surf, with indications showing that they had been 
robbed and their bodies thus disposed of by the culprits. 

The night was spent aboard the steamer, and at 7 :30 o 'clock 
Sunday morning the homeward voyage across the Atlantic was 
begun. It was indeed interesting to watch the maneuvers of those 
who had charge of guiding the ship through the cement abutments 
erected in the harbor at Havre. In the course of an hour this feat 
was accomplished and we were on our way. 

THE IIOKKORS OF SEASICKNESS ONCE MORE 

Immediately after our departure I began to feel ill. The very 
thought of a ship and the ocean journey caused me the first pangs 
of dizziness and nausea. I endeavored to secure relief by making 
a visit to the ship 's doctor. His advice was that there was no cure 
for seasickness. I soon realized that I was in for another siege of 
it. I visited the dining room, partook of breakfast very sparingly, 
but was compelled to depart hastily, and when I reached my state- 
room I yelled "New York!" My illness continued from Sunday 
raorning until Thursday, during which time I was practically help- 
less. Oh, boy ! I was certainly down and out. 

Having recovered sufficiently to eat a little breakfast on Thurs- 
day morning, I made my way to the dining room. Shortly after I 
sat down a gentleman about fifty years of age, clad only in pajamas 
and black slippers, entered and took his place at a table in the 
center of the room. The waiter promptly ordered him to leave the 
dining room, and he appeared very much surprised that he was 
not allowed to remain attired as he was. I do not know what he 
had been drinking the night before, but I judged it was something 
stronger than water, much of wh'ch was obtainable aboard the 
vessel. 

The S. S. Prance was built for speed. It will be recalled that 
it required ten days for the trip across the ocean on our outgoing 
voyage, but we returned in seven. We were due in New York on 
Sunday morning, and all on board appeared to be happy to think 
that they would soon be on land once more. On Saturday a wire- 
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less was received conveying the information that our ship might be 
quarantined on our arrival in the New York harbor. This news 
seemed to depress all, but music, singing, wine and other stimu- 
lating drinks had an effect upon quite a number of the passengers, 
who, by their antics, caused many others to forget the contemplated 
inconvenience of being held in quarantine for twelve days. 

On Sunday morning I was up at 5 :30, being anxious to see our 
surroundings as we approached New York harbor. Many others 
were on deck at an early hour. All seemed desirous of obtaining 
a view of the Statue of Liberty, and when we did come in sight of 
it many a head was bared, and many a sigh of relief went up, to 
be followed by a thrill one must experience in order to fully 
appreciate it. But it is a wonderful feeling. At 7 :30 the ship 
was in a position to receive the health officers. It was anchored in 
the bay along with many others, quite a number of which were 
living j^ellow flags, indicating that they were in quarantine. At 
8 :30 a tug came alongside and received our declaration papers and 
other documents, and then steamed away. It was 11:00 o'clock 
before the health officer put in an appearance. 

ON LAND AGAIN — THE LAND OP LIBERTY 

All the passengers were required to gather in designated 
l)arlors, the Americans being assembled in one, while the foreigners 
were gathered in another. After a long wait we were informed 
the doctor was ready to make his examinations and were told to go 
downstairs. Most of the passengers were under the impression 
that they would have to undergo an individual and searching ex- 
amination. As we proceeded down the stairs, moving along at 
aboiit the same pace as people leave a church, we came to a landing 
about midway. At the landing stood a man clad in the uniform of 
an army officer with a small register in his hand, and as the passen- 
gers filed past he merely gazed at them and operated the register, 
thereby keeping a count of the number who passed. This man was 
the doctor and this was the extent of the ' ' examination ' ' the first- 
class passengers had to undergo. It was the greatest farce that has 
ever come under my observation. After passing the doctor we 
gathered on the deck below and there I overheard many ask as to 
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when the doctor would make the examinations, being unaware that 
the "ordeal" had been completed. 

Eumors, however, flew thick and fast among those of us who 
were listed in first class. The doctor in the meantime had gone to 
make inspection of those on the second and third-class decks. 
While this was proceeding, a group of first-class passengers com- 
posed of an attorney from Detroit, a contractor from Harrisburg, 
a man from Chicago and several others, all of whom were natural- 
ized citizens, in company with Mr. McCreary and me (we two being 
the only native Americans) assembled and discussed the horror, 
even the thought, of being quarantined for twelve days. Most of 
the group appeared to be excited and were declaring what they 
would do if they had any authority in the matter. 

Now the gentleman from Chicago asserted that he would, if 
he had the power, order the captain to return the ship to France 
and dispose of all of the third-class passengers and many of the 
second-class passengers. Practically all of those who heard this 
statement agreed with his views and emphasized the necessity for 
stricter immigration laws, basing their attitude on the idea that it 
was the third-class passengers who were responsible for the steamer 
being detained there under a possible 12-day quarantine. It must 
be remembered, however, that most of those geiLtlemen had over- 
looked the fact that had the immigration laws been as strict in the 
years gone by, and were such authority enforced as thej' were then 
giving their voice and approval to, they would in all probability 
still be citizens of Europe. 

APPLYING SAM GOMPEES' VIEWS ON IMMIGRATION 

Here I saw an opportunity to inject a little humor into the 
discussion by suggesting that it would be well if Sam Gompers were 
present to advocate his views on restricted immigration, and if 
those assembled had the authority that they expressed a desire to 
be clothed with, I was certain a favorable decision would be reached 
on an amendment to the immigration laws that would be the means 
of keeping many undesirables out of our country. This incident 
is only another instance of how easy it is to get people to agree with 
you under circumstances which affects themselves, and it also indi- 
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cates the selfishness that so frequently supplants reason and 
common sense. 

The suspense of our situation, nevertheless, was intense. Fin- 
ally we heard the joyful news that all on board had passed the 
doctor's examination and we were given permission to land im- 
mediately. Evidently the officers in charge of the vessel also had 
the impression that we were to be detained, and I base my opinion 
for this, as did others, on their neglect to keep the engines going. 
This resulted in the ship turning with the stream, consequently 
when word was given to proceed, the vessel was headed as if out- 
ward bound. It required almost one hour to turn the boat and 
head for the pier. 

Soon another interesting scene was witnessed. Practically all 
passengers lined the railing. They were looking for relatives or 
friends. Field glasses were used by a great many, and it was 
nothing unusual to hear some one turn to a nearby relative or 
friend and explain that they saw some familiar face, or hear such 
exclamations as ' ' Jim is here to meet us, ' ' and ' ' I see Aunty ! ' ' 
At last the ship was anchored. In the meantime, and just to show 
that I could do it, I maneuvered to a position of vantage that would 
enable me to get ashore before my friend McCreary, he having 
figured on being the first to leave the ship. The honors fell to me, 
I being the first one to go down the gangplank. 

OH ! SEE WHO 'S HERE TO GREET US ! 

To my surprise I heard a voice cry out, "President Clarke, 
you are welcome home. How is dear old Ireland?" The man 
behind the voice was our genial executive in the Cutting Depart- 
ment, Brother Thomas A. Ray. I have never heard of "Tommie" 
winning any beauty prizes, but he certainly looked good to me. 
As Theodore Roosevelt used to say: "I was dee-lighted to see him." 

A taxicab was called and we were soon on our way to the Mc- 
Alpin Hotel, where we expected to spend the night and on Monday 
knit together, as it were, some of the loose threads of our informa- 
tion that it was necessary to complete by obtaining verification 
from the customs officials in New York. 
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During the journey through Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Aus- 
tria, Hungary and other countries, my traveling companion and I 
frequently went hungry, and it used to amuse me, good-naturedly 
of course, to portray to Mr. McCreary just how nicely my wife 
could fry yellow-legged chickens — those springers that give one a 
ravenous appetite as the atmosphere becomes permeated with the 
delicious odor that arises as the tender flesh of the bird comes in 
contact with the hot skillet. One can imagine how pleasant the 
sensation. 

AND THEN AT LAST THE REAL THING 

Well, it rested lightly on his stomach, but it certainly must 
have touched the spot in his imagination. I also pictured to him 
the excellent corn cakes to be obtained in a Child's restaurant. 
Those nice brown cakes covered with good country butter, and then 
smothered in maple syrup. Many was the time that I drew a pic- 
ture of this character until his mouth would water so that it 
would run down his chin. The impression must have been lasting, 
for just as soon as that taxi drew away from the pier he turned to 
me and with all the earnestness of his being, he, said; "Bill, the 
first thing I am going to do -when we get out of this cab is to find 
a Child's restaurant and get a double order of corn cakes." 



CHAPTER XV 

'welcome home!" the end of our journey 



SiooN after debarking from the steamer our taxicab conveyed 
_^__ us to the McAlpin Hotel, New York City. It was Sunday, 
i^ii March 13. An inquiry for mail brought in response many 
telegrams and letters. Among them were "welcome home" 
messages from my devoted wife and children and relatives; and 
from the office force and friends there were greetings in abundance. 
Included also were invitations from our membership located at 
Steubenville, Ohio, and other cities, requesting me to deliver ad- 
dresses on such topics as Ireland and on other European countries 
that I had seen. All of these requests, however, I was compelled to 
decline owing to the demands upon my time incident to the compila- 
tion of the immense amount of data and information that was to 
comprise my European report. 

In the accumulation of mail there was a lengthy and greatly 
appreciated letter from Vice-President Gillooly. In this communi- 
cation, which is too long to reproduce here, he gave me an insight 
on some very important trade happenings, and at the same time he 
informed me of a proposed reception that was to be tendered me at 
Bellaire, Ohio, on March 19th, and to which Mr. McCreary, my 
traveling companion, was invited. The letter concluded with these 
words: "The entire office force joins me in wishing you a safe 
journey home, and hope God will bless you in all your undertakings. 
This hearty welcome is subscribed to by your colleagues as well." 
Attached were the signatures of the office force, which included 
Joseph M. Gillooly, Charles J. Shipman, Harry H. Cook, Paul L. 
Martin and the Misses Kathryn L. Meagher, Panchon Solon and 
Helen Rynn. 
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THE OHIO VALLEY EECEPTION AT BELLAIRE 

Further on in the accumulation of mail I found the invitation 
to attend the reception at Bellaire, Ohio. It was in the handwrit- 
ing of Brother James J. Ebbert, secretary of the committee, and 
there was such a sincere ring to its composition that there was 
nothing left for me to do but to signify my willingness to attend, 
even though I had written from Paris urging that the proposed 
reception (an inkling of which had reached me while in that city) 
be abandoned. But I reached Toledo four daj's before my letter 
arrived. However, the reception was held at the appointed time 
and it proved to be a great success. The boys in the Ohio Valley 
certainly made me feel welcome among them after my journey 
abroad, and I have constantly hoped that I was worthy of the 
honor they conferred upon me. 

All during the period of my travels through Europe a capable 
and energetic assistant. Miss Meagher, constantl.y clipped and 
mailed to me news items from the daily, weekly and trade publica- 
tions — matters of interest to one in mj^ position. Each week I re- 
ceived a collection of these that sometimes required hours to read. 
The judgment used by my assistant in this work was excellent, and 
she displayed marked ability in making her selections. As a result 
I profited greatly by the information derived in this way. 

In the abundance of mail that awaited my arrival at the Mc- 
Alpin Hotel in New York were clippings for the two weeks 
previous. After their contents were read I felt quite familiar with 
the general trend of affairs in America from the time of departure 
until my return. All of this assistance in my work was highly 
appreciated and is herewith acknowledged. 

VALUABLE DATA STOLEN WITH MY BAGGAGE 

It proved quite a task for me to collect and transcribe my 
original notes and later prepare the facts and observations that go 
to make up this little volume. I was constantly on the move, and 
it was not infrequent that the small hours of the morning found me 
in a cold room making notes of some of the things which appeared 
of interest to me, and which I hoped to be able to present in a sort 
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of word picture to those who made my journey possible. When 
my suitcase was stolen from the check-room in Belgrade, I sustained 
a great loss, as did otir members, for in that suitcase I had an 
accumulation of material, collected during my long journey, with 
which it was the intention to arrange some illustrated lectures for 
the information, pleasure and enlightenment of our members. 
There were photographs of some prominent people whom I had met, 
souvenir books, views, letters of introduction, notes, stories, poems, 
manuscripts, kodak pictures, rare pieces of glass and other things 
that money cannot replace, all of which would have enabled me to 
prepare several interesting and instructive talks. 

Some of the installments of my original printed articles were 
written in and forwarded from European and American cities far 
apart, such as Liverpool, Brussels, Berlin, Prague, Toledo, Denver 
and Sandusky, an indication that they had to be hastily prepared 
and frequently under very trying circumstances. Many of the 
articles were written in long haiid, all of which required time — 
yes, time that could have been spent in seeking pleasure, but, as 
stated in mj' Christmas greeting from Brussels in 1920, "I find 
my pleasure in devoting my time to furthering the cause of the 
men and women in the industry in which I have spent practically 
all the years of my life. ' ' 

Pleasure, however, certainly comes to a man with the knowl- 
edge that he has accomplished something worth while and at the 
same time has done his duty, bi;t the reward is much greater when 
one knows that his efforts have been appreciated. 

With all that has been written I have not been able to tell the 
full story. It was a great trip, occupying almost five months, 
during which I traveled approximately 14,715 miles. The expense 
was small in comparison to the good accomplished, and was, figura- 
tively or biblically speaking, bread cast upon the waters. The in- 
formation that has been gained and the statistics and data collected 
have, in diverse ways, been used in the interest of our members. 
The eyes of the average man see but little and his ears hear in pro- 
portion to the circle in which he travels. If one's association is 
confined to but a few, then his vision and his hearing, to a great 
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degree, are restricted to what is seen and heard by those who form 
the small circle in which he travels. This thought can be enlarged 
on bj- saying what applies to the eye and the ear is likewise appli- 
cable to the. mind. This is no reflection on those whose opportuni- 
ties are limited through no fault of their own, but I mean to infer 
that those whose opportunities are greater are expected to acquire 
much greater knowledge, that in the proper time cannot help but 
be used for the benefit of others, and this I have attempted to do. 

SOME OF THE BENEFITS WE HAVE DERIVED 

The knowledge and experience which I have gained abroad 
have enabled me to acquire an understanding of certain economic 
questions that have a tremendous bearing on the relations of em- 
ploye to employer, and they have been used to advantage for our 
organization. P^r instance, the tariff issue, always vital to our in- 
terests, has been met in an aggressive manner and in a way that 
has brought our organization to the front favoring a policy calcu- 
lated to protect American workmen and American industries. A 
very prominent citizen, one who stands high in the councils of our 
law-makers at Washington, after reading the brief prepared by 
Mr. McCreary and myself based upon the facts learned about the 
glass industry in Europe, and filed with the Finance Committee of 
the United States Senate, January, 1922, wrote me, saying : 
"The copy of your brief came this morning, and I 
have read it with a great deal of interest. * * * * it is 
concise, illuminating and convincing. * * * * it is one 
of the best presentations of the case for protection for the 
American industry and for American Avage earners I have 
seen. ' ' 

Furthermore, we have kept out of trouble during the turbulent 
times that confronted organized labor following the war, and a 
greater percentage of our members was kept employed than was 
the case in other trades. In the matter of wage reductions, ours, 
as a rule, were less than other trades suffered, our unity of action 
was preserved and our defense fund kept intact. Consequently I 
can see, whether others can or not, that my trip abroad has con- 
tributed to this condition; a condition that was decidedly more 
favorable than that of most other trade unionists. 
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Reverting again to the day of my arrival from abroad and the 
final incidents of the trip. One day was spent in New York in 
consultation with customs officials and importers. Having secured 
some information that was necessary to remove doubt on certain 
points, Mr. McCreary and I considered our investigation complete, 
and that evening I started for Toledo. On Tuesday, just before 
noon, I reached home. Modest though it be, it proved, as it always 
has, to be home, sweet home to me. None of the castles of Europe 
that I saw looked as grand. True, they have fine baronial mansions 
in Europe and their surroundings are beautiful, but they lack the 
charm which one finds at his own fireside, especially so when sur- 
rounded by those Avho are as near and dear as life itself. How 
happy I was to find all enjoying God's greatest gift — good health. 

THE OFFICE STAFF EXTENDS A WARM VSrELCOME 

After a brief visit at home I went to our offices. Across the 
door I found a "Welcome Home" sign. Above it appeared two 
green flags adorned with golden harps, surmounted with our 
service flag containing 866 stars, symbolic of the number of young 
members of the American Flint Glass Workers' Union who had en- 
rolled in the World War during the first fourteen months after our 
entry into the conflict. I paused on the threshold and gazed on 
the decorations. Entering my private office there were other evi- 
dences of ' ' glad to see you back. ' ' It was noon hour and the office 
force was at lunch, consequently I had time for observation and 
meditation. During my absence our offices had been moved from 
the seventh to the third floor of the building in which we are 
located, and it appeared as though the entire force had put forth 
every effort to make my private office as convenient and home-like 
as good judgment could suggest, and I now declare that they did 
an excellent job. A feeling of reunion and good-will permeated 
the atmosphere and brought to a fitting termination my long 
absence from family and friends. 

Vice-President Gillooly, with the assistance of Secretary Ship- 
man, Assistant Secretary Cook and Representative Martin (who 
had devoted considerable time to office diities during my absence) 
had all the detail work well in hand and the raorale of our members 
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was up to expectations, all of which bespoke their ability to perform 
the task that had fallen to their lot, and in this respect they were 
ably assisted by Representatives O'Malley, Elbert and Ludlow. 

AND NOW IN CONCLUSION : ' ' AMERICA, I LOVE YOU ! ' ' 

I left America proud of my American citizenship. On my 
return I could say that I had encountered many hardships, enjoyed 
many of the pleasures found in traveling, observed a lot of suffering, 
viewed many historical places and objects that gave me a different 
view of life, met a vast number of congenial people, many of whom 
went out of their way to assist me and who conferred various honors 
on me, but I returned to America a greater admirer of our country 
than when I departed, and a much better citizen, if that were 
possible. 

The End. 
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